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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE BANK PARLOUR. 


TILBOROUGH. An old-fashioned market-town of some import- 
ance in its district, but not the chief town of the county. It was 
market-day : Thursday : and the streets wore an air of bustle, farmers 
and other country people passing and re-passing from the corn-market 
to their respective inns. 

In the heart of the town stood the bank: opposite was the new 
market house, where the farmers’ wives and daughters sat with 
their butter and poultry. For in those days—many a year ago now— 
people had not leaped up above their sphere; and the farmers’ 
wives would have thought they were going to ruin outright had any- 
body but themselves kept market. A very large and handsome house, 
this bank, the residence of its owner and master, Mr. Peter Castlemaine. 

No name stood higher than Mr. Peter Castlemaine’s. Begin- 
ning in a small way in early life, he had risen by degrees to what he 
now was the chief banker in the county. People left the county-town 
to bank with him; in all his undertakings he was supposed to be 
flourishing; in realized funds a small millionaire. 

The afternoon drew to aclose; the business of the day was over ; 
the clerks were putting the last touches to their accounts previous to 
departing, and Mr. Peter Castlemaine sat alone in his private room. 
It was comfortably and even luxuriously furnished for a room devoted 
solely to business purposes. The rich crimson carpet threw a warmth of 
colouring on the room ; the fire flashed and sparkled in the grate ; for 
the month was February and the weather yet wintry. 

Before his desk, in a massive and luxuriant arm chair, sat Mr. Peter 
Castlemaine: a tall, slender, and handsome man, fifty-one years of age 
this same month ; his hair dark, his eyes brown, his complexion yet 
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clear and bright. In manner he was courteous, but naturally silent ; 
rather remarkably so ; his private character unexceptionable. 

The long table in the middle of the room was to-day more than usually 
covered with papers; a small marble slab between Mr. Peter Castle- 
maine’s left hand and the wall held sundry open ledgers piled one upon 
another, to which he kept referring. Column after column of figures : 
the very sight of them enough to give an unfinancial man the night- 
mare; but the banker ran his fingers up and down the rows at railroad 
speed ; for, to him, it was mere child’s play. But for that fact he 
might not have been seated where he was to-day, the greatest banker 
for miles round. 

And yet, as he sat there his face presented a sad contrast to them and 
to the ease and luxury of the room. Sad, careworn, anxious, looked he ; 
and, as he now and again paused in his work to pass his hand over his 
brow, a heavy sigh escaped him. ‘The more he referred to his ledgers, 
and compared them with figures and papers on the desk before him, 
so much the more perplexed and harassed did his face become. In 
his eyes there was the look of a hunted animal ; of a drowning man 
catching at a straw ; the look that must have been in the eyes of poor 
Louis Dixhuit when they discovered him in his disguise and turned 
his horses’ heads backwards. At last, throwing down his pen, he fell 
back in his chair, and hid his face in his hands. 

“No escape,” he murmured, “no escape! Unless a miracle should 
supervene, I am undone.” 

He remained in this attitude, for some minutes, revolving many 
things: problems working themselves in and out of his brain 
confusedly, as a man works in and about a labyrinth to which he has 
lost the clue. A small clock on the mantelpiece struck the hour, five, 
and then chimed an air once popular in France. It was a costly 
trifle that the banker had bought years ago. 

The chimes aroused him. ‘I must talk to Hill,” he muttered : “no 
use in putting it off till another day.” And he touched the spring of 
his small hand bell. 

In answer, the door opened, and there entered a little elderly man 
with snow-white hair, worn long behind, and a good-looking, fair, and 
intellectual face, its blue eyes beaming with benevolence. It was 
Thomas Hill; for many years Mr. Peter Castlemaine’s confidential 
clerk and right hand. 

“ Come in, Hill,” said the banker. ‘Close the door—and lock it.” 

“The clerks are gone, sir ; the last has just left,” was the reply. But 
the old man nevertheless turned the key of the door. 

Mr. Peter Castlemaine pointed to a seat close to him, and his clerk, 
quiet in his movements, as in the tones of his voice, took it in 
silence. For a minute they looked at each other; Thomas Hill’s face 
reflecting the uneasiness of his master’s. He was the first to speak. 
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“T know it, sir,” he said, his manner betraying the deepest respect 
and sympathy. “I have seen it coming along while. So have you 
sir. Why have you not confided in me before ? ” 

“‘T could not,” breathed Mr. Peter Castlemaine. ‘I wanted to put 
] it from me, as a thing that could never really be. It has never come 
so near as it has come now, Hill; it has never been so real as at this 

) moment of outspoken words.” 

‘“‘Tt was not my place to take the initiative, sir. {could but place 
facts and figures before you, compare past balances with present 





d ones, other years’ speculations with last year’s, and—and give you the 
' opportunity of opening the subject with me. But you never 
would.” 


“‘T have told you why, Hill,” said Mr. Pe.ct Castlemaine. “I strove 
to throw the whole trouble from me. It was a weak, mistaken feeling : 
but nine men of tien, would have been actuated by it under similar 
circumstances. And yet,” he added, half in soliloquy, “I never 
was much like other men, and I never knew myself to be weak ” 

“Never weak; never weak,” responded the faithful clerk, affec- 
tionately. 

‘ “*T don’t know, Hill: I feel so now. It. has been to me longas a 


far-off monster, creeping onwards by degrees, advancing each day by 
stealthy steps: and now it is close at hand, ready to crush me.” 


“‘T seem not to understand it,” said poor Hill. 
“And there are times when I cannot,” returned Mr. Peter Castle- 
( maine. 

“Tn the old days, sir, everything you handled turned to gold. You 
had but to take up a speculation, and it was sure to turn out a grand 
success. Why, sir, yourname has become quite a proverb for luck. 
But for some time past things have changed, and instead of success, it 
has been failure. Sir, it is just as though your right hand had lost its 
cunning.” 

“ Right, Hill,” sighed his master, “my hand seems to have lost its 
cunning. It is—I have said it over and over again to myself—just as 
though some curse pursued me. If a scheme has Jooked fair and pro- 
mising to day, a blight has fallen on it to-morrow. And I, like a fool 
4 as I see now, plunged into fresh ventures, hoping to redeem the last 
one. Were all disclosed, the public would say that the mania of 
gambling must have taken hold of me—” 

“* No, no,” murmured the clerk. 

* When it was but the recklessness of a drowning man. Why, 
Hill—if I could get in the money, at present due to me, money that I 
think will come in, perhaps shortly, though it is locked up now, we 
should weather the storm.” 

“T trust it will be weathered, sir; somehow. At the worst, it will 
not be a bad failure ; there’ll be twenty shillings in the pound if they 
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will but wait. Perhaps, if you called a private meeting and pointed 
things out, and showed them that it is only time you want, they’d 
consent to let you have it. Matters would go on then, and there 
would be no exposure.” 

“Tt is the want of time that will crush me,” said Mr. Peter Castle- 
Iraine. 

“ But if they will allow you time, sir?” 

“¢ All will not,” was the significant answer, and Mr. Peter Castlemaine 
lowered his voice as he spoke it, and looked full at his clerk. ‘“ You 
know those Armannon bonds?” 

Whether it was the tone, the look, or the question, certain it was 
that in that instant an awful dread, an instinct of evil, seized upon the 
old man. His face tucned white. 

“Thad to wse those bonds, Hill,” whispered his master. ‘To 
mortgage them, you understand. But, as I am a living man, I believed 
when I did it that in less than a week they would be redeemed and 
replaced.” 

“Mortgaged the Armannon bonds!” ejaculated Thomas Hill, 
unable to take in the fect, and looking the picture of horror. 

“ And they are not yet redeemed.” 

The clerk wrung his hands. ‘ My master! my friend and master ! 
How could you? Surely it was done in a moment of madness !” 

“Of weakness, of wickedness, if you will, Thomas, but not madness. 
You remember the large payment we had to make last August? It 
had to be made, you know, or things would have come to a crisis 
then. I used the bonds to raise the money.” 

“ But I—I cannot comprehend,” returned the clerk slowly. ‘I 
thought you’ borrowed that money from Mr. Castlemaine.” 

“No. Mr. Castlemaine would not lend it me. I don’t know 
whether he smelt a rat and got afraid for the rest I hold of his. What 
he said was, that he had not so large a sum at his disposal.” 

“These deeds must be redeemed !” cried the old clerk, rising from 
his seat in excitement. “ At all sacrifice they must be got back, sir. If 
you have to sell up houses and land, they must be returned to their 
resting-place. You must not longer run this dreadful risk, sir: the 
fear of it would bring me down in shame and sorrow to my grave.” 

“Then, what do you suppose it has been doing for me?” rejoined 
Mr. Peter Castlemaine. ‘‘ Many a time and oft since, I have said to 
myself ‘next week shall see those bonds replaced.’ But the ‘next 
week’ has never come: for I have had to use all available cash to prop 
up the falling house and keep it from sinking.” 

“You must sell all, sir.” 

“‘ Theres nothing left to sell, Thomas,” said his master. ‘ At least 
nothing immediately available. It is ¢/me that is wanted. Given that 
I could put things straight again.” 
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A trying silence: Thomas Hill’s face was full of pain and dread. 
“T have a little money of my own, sir: some of it I’ve saved, some 
came to me when my brother died,” he said. ‘It is six thousand 
pounds, and I have neither chick nor child. Every shilling of it shall 
be yours, sir; as soon as I can withdraw it from where it is invested.” 

His master grasped his hands. “Faithful friend!” he cried, the 
tears of emotion dimming his brown eyes. ‘Do you think I would 
accept the sacrifice and bring you to ruin as I have brought myself? 
Never that, Hill.” 

“The money shall be yours, sir,” repeated the clerk firmly. 

“Hush, hush!” cried Mr. Peter Castlemaine. ‘“‘ Though I were 
dying of shame and hunger, I would not take it. And, do you not 
see, my friend, that it would be a useless sacrifice? Six thousand 
pounds would be but as a drop of water to the ocean.” 

It was so. Thomas Hill saw it. They sat down together and 
went into the books: the banker showing him amounts and involve- 
ments that he had never suspected before. The ruin seemed to be 
close at hand ; there seemed to be no possible way out of it. Common 
ruin Thomas Hill might have got over in time; but this ruin would 
have turned his hair white in a night, had time not already turned it. 

And crimes were more heavily punished then than they are now. 

At a quarter to six o’clock, Mr. Peter Castlemaine was in his dining- 
room, dressed for dinner. He often had friends to dine with him on 
market-days, and was expecting some that night: a small social party 
of half a dozen, himself included. He stood with his back to the fire 
his brow smoothed, his aspect that of complete ease, for he could 
hear his butler coming up the stairs to show in the first guest. All 
the dwelling-rooms were on the first floor, the ground floor being en- 
tirely appropriated to business. 

**Mr. Castlemaine.” 

The two brothers shook hands. Mr. Castlemaine was the elder by 
two years, but he did not look so, and there was a great likeness 
between them. Fine, upright, handsome men, both, with clear, 
well-cut features, and keen, flashing, dark eyes. Pleasant men to talk 
to; but silent as to their own affairs. Mr. Castlemaine had just come 
in from his residence, Greylands’ Rest. It was in contradistinction to 
him that the banker was invariably called Mr. Peter Castlemaine. 

** All well at home, James?” 

“Quite so, thank you.” 

“You were not in at market to-day.” 

“No. Are you expecting a large party this evening ?” 

“Only six of us. Here comes another.” 

The butler’s step was again heard. But this time he came not to 
announce a guest but to bring a note. Mr. Peter Castlemaine’s 
hand shook slightly as he opened it. He dreaded all letters now. 
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It proved, however, to be only an excuse from one of the expected 
guests : and a strange relief sat on his face. 

“‘ Lawrence can’t come, James. So there’ll be but five of us.” 

‘‘Lawrence is not much loss,” said Mr. Castlemaine, slightingly. 
“You don’t look quite yourself, Peter;” he added to his brother ; 
something in the latter’s countenance having struck his observant eye. 
“TI doubt you are working too hard. Don’t let the love of money 
take all pleasure out of life. Surely you must have made enough, and 
might now take some rest.” 

The banker laughed. “ As to taking rest, that’s easier recommended 
than done, James. I am too young to give up work yet: I should be 
like a fish out of water.” 

“ Ah well—we are all, I expect, wedded to our work—whatever it 
may be: creatures of habit,” admitted Mr. Castlemaine. ‘‘I will just 
go and see Mary Ursula. She’s in her room, I suppose. What a 
treasure you possess in that girl, Peter!” 

“Beyond the wealth of Solomon; beyond all price,” was the im- 
pulsive answer, and Peter Castlemaine’s face glowed as he said it. 
“Yes, you will find her in her room, James.” 

The Master of Greylands went to the end of the wide and handsome 
passage, its walls lined with paintings, and knocked at a door there. 
A sweet voice bade him enter. 

The small, choice room was brilliantly lighted with wax tapers ; the 
fire threw a warmth on its dainty furniture. A lady, tall, slight, 
and very beautiful, who had been working at a sketch, put down her 
pencil, and rose. It was Miss Castlemaine, the banker’s only child: 
as fair a picture as could be found in the world. She wore a white 
muslin dress, made low, in the fashion of the day. On her neck was a 
string of pearls; bracelets of the same clasped her arms. Her face was 
indeed beautiful: it was like her father’s face, but more delicately 
carved ; the complexion was of a paler and fairer tint ; her brown eyes 
instead of flashing, as his did in his youth, had a subdued, almost a sad 
look in them. It was one of the sweetest faces ever seen, but alto- 
gether its pervading expression was that of sadness. She was now 
in her five-and-twentieth year. An accomplished lady was she, very 
much so for those days, and of great good sense; her conversational 
powers rare; a sound musician, and a fair linguist, fond of sketching 
and painting in water-colours. With it all, she was particularly gentle 
in manner, modest and retiring as a woman should be: at all times 
a repose upon her that was most charming. Her father loved her with 
an ardent love; he had lost his wife, and this child was all-in-all to him. 
His happiest hours were spent with her. In the twilight he would linger 
in the music-room, listening to her as she sat at the piano, or at the 
sweet-toned organ he had had built for her—the tones not more 
-sweet than her own voice when raised in song. Her gift of extem- 
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porising was of no mean order; and as the banker sat listening to 
its sounds, its rise and fall, its swelling and dying away, he would 
forget his cares. She was engaged to William Blake-Gordon, the 
eldest son of Sir Richard Blake-Gordon, a poor baronet, unduly proud 
of his descent. But for the vast amount of money Miss Castlemaine 
was expected to inherit, Sir Richard had never condescended to 
give his consent to the match: but the young man loved her for her 
own sake. Just now Miss Castlemaine was alone; the lady, Mrs. 
Webb, who resided with her as chaperone and companion, having been 
called away by the illness of a near relative. One word as to her 
name—Mary Ursula. A somewhat long name to pronounce, but it 
was never shortened by her relatives. The name had been that of 
old Mrs. Castlemaine, her grandmother, and was revered in the Cas 

tlemaine family. 

“T knew it was you, Uncle James,” she said, meeting him with both 
hands extended. “I knew you would come in to see me.” 

He took her hands in one of his and touched fondly her beautiful hair, 
that so well set off the small shapely head, and kissed her. Mr. 
Castlemaine was proud and fond of his niece. 

“Your face is cold, Uncle James.” 

“Fresh with the out-of-door cold, my dear. I walked in.” 

“ All the way from Greylands !” 

He laughed. It was but three miles ; scarcely that. “ I felt inclined 
for the walk, Mary Ursula. The carriage will come to take me home.” 

‘Is Ethel well, Uncle James? And—and Mrs. Castlemaine ?” 

‘Quite so, my dear. What are you doing here ?” 

She had sat down to the table again and he bent his head to look 
at her drawing. There was a moment’s silence. 

“Why, it is—it is the Friar’s Keep!” exclaimed Mr. Castlemaine. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘I sketched its outlines when at your house 
last summer, and I have never filled it in until now.” 

The resemblance was exact, and Mr. Castlemaine said so. “It 
seems to me already completed,” he observed. 

“ All but the shading of the sky in the back-ground.” 

“* Why have you made those two windows darker than the rest ?” 

Miss Castlemaine smiled as she answered jestingly: “I thought 
there should be no opportunity given for the appearance of the Grey 
Friar, Uncle James.” 

Mr. Castlemaine drew in his lips. The jest pleased him. 

“Have you seen anything of the Grey Sisters lately, uncle?” 

This did not please him, And Mary Ursula, as she caught the in- 
voluntary frown that knitted his bold brow, felt vexed to have asked 
the question. Not for the first time, as she now recalled, had Mr. 
Castlemaine shown displeasure at the mention of the “ Grey Sisters.” 

“* Why do you not like them, Uncle James?” 
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“‘T cannot help thinking that Greylands might get on better if it 
were rid of them,” was the short reply of Mr. Castlemaine: but he 
passed at once from the subject. 

*“‘ And we are not to have this fair young lady-hostess at the dinner- 
table’s head to-night?” he cried in a different and a warm tone, as he 
gazed admiringly at his niece. “Mary Ursula, it js a sin.’ I wish 
some customs were changed! And you will be all alone!” 

“«“ Never less alone than when alone,’ ” quoted Mary Ursula: “and 
that is true of me, uncle mine. But to-night I shall not be alone in 
any sense, for Agatha Mountsorrel is coming to bear me company.” 

“Agatha Mountsorrel ! I don’t care for her, Mary Ursula. She is 
desperately high and mighty.” 

‘All the Mountsorrels are that—with their good descent and their 
wealth, I suppose they think they have cause for it—but I like her. 
And I fancy that is her carriage, stopping now. There’s six o’clock 
uncle ; and you will be keeping the soup waiting.” 

Six was striking from the room’s silver-gilt time-piece. ‘I suppose 
I must go,” said Mr. Castlemaine; “I'd rather stay and spend the 
evening with you. Fare you well, my dear. I will come and say good 
night to you before I leave.” 

As Mr. Castlemaine trod the corridor, he met Miss Mountsorrel 
coming up: a handsome, haughty girl in a scarlet cloak and hood. 
She returned his salute with a sweeping bow, and passed on her 
way. 

The dinner was one of those perfect little repasts that the banker was 
renowned for. ‘The three stranger guests were Sir Richard Blake-Gor- 
don; the Reverend John Marston, vicar of St. Mark’s and also of Grey- 
lands, generally called by the public ‘“ Parson Mas’on;” and Mr. 
Knivett, family solicitor to the Castlemaines. The wines were excellent, 
the reunion altogether sociable and pleasant ; and the banker’s brow 
gave no indication of the strife within. It is true Mr. Marston took his 
full share of the wine—as many a parson then appeared to think it quite 
religious to do—and talked rather too much accordingly. But the 
guests enjoyed themselves; and broke up before eleven. Mr. Castle- 
maine, who could drink his wine with any man, but took care never to 
take more than he could carry as a gentleman, proceeded to his niece’s 
room to say good night to her; as he had promised. 

““T hope I have not kept you up, my dear,” he began as he entered. 

“Oh no, Uncle James,” was Mary Ursula’s answer. “I never go 
to bed until I have wished papa good night.” 

““Where’s Miss Mountsorrel ? ” 

“The carriage came for her at ten o’clock.” 

“‘ And pray where’s Master William, that he has not-been here this 
evening?” 


Her face flushed with the question. ‘Do you think he is here every 
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evening, Uncle James? Mrs. Webb warned him that it would not 
be etiquette. How have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“Passably. ‘The parson took slightly more than was necessary of 
after-dinner port. What toast, do you suppose, he suddenly gave us?” 

“ How can I tell,” she rejoined, looking up. 

“We were talking of you at the moment, and the parson started up, 
his glass in his hand. ‘ Here’s to the fairest and sweetest maiden in 
the universe,’ said he, ‘and may she soon be Lady Blake-Gordon !’” 

“Oh, how could he!” exclaimed Miss Castlemaine, colouring pain- 
fully in her distress. ‘ And Sir Richard present !” 

“As to Sir Richard, I thought he was going frantic,” pursued Mr. 
Castlemaine. ‘ You know what he is. ‘Zounds, Sir Parson,’ he cried, 
starting up in his turn ‘do you wish me dead? Is it not enough 
that the young lady should first become A/7stress Blake-Gordon? Am 
I so old and useless as to be wished out of the world for the sake of my 
son’s aggrandisement ?’—and so on. Marston pacified him at last, 
protesting that he had only said Mistress Blake-Gordon ; or that, if he 
had not, he had meant to say it. And now, good night, my dear, for 
I don’t care to keep my horses standing longer in the cold. When are 
you coming to Greylands’ Rest ?” 

“Whenever you like to invite me, Uncle James. I wish you could 
get papa over for a week. It would give him rest: and he has not 
appeared to be well of late. He seems full of care.” 

“‘Of business, my dear, not care. Though, of course, undertakings 
such as his must bring care with them. You propose it tohim; and 
come with him: if he will come for anybody’s asking, it is yours.” 

“You will give my love to Ethel; and ? 

Mr. Castlemaine, stooping to kiss her, arrested the words with a 
whisper. 

‘“* When is it to be, Mary Ursula? When shall we be called upon to 
congratulate Mistress Blake-Gordon? Soon?” 

‘Oh, uncle, I don’t know.” She laughed and blushed at the out- 
spoken words: but in her inmost heart was as happy as a queen. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE GREY LADIES, 
A ROMANTIC, picturesque fishing village was that of Greylands, as 
secluded as any English village can well be. Stilborough was an inland 
town; Greylands was on the sea-coast. The London coaches, on 
their way from Stilborough to the great city, would traverse the nearly 
three miles of dreary road intervening between the town and the village, 
dash suddenly, as it were, upon the sea on entering the village, and 
then turn sharply off in its midst by the Dolphin Inn, and go on their 
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inland road again. As to London, it was so far off, or seemed so in 
those quiet, non-travelling days, that the villagers would as soon have 
expected to make a journey to the moon. 

The first object to be seen on entering Greylands from Stilborough, 
was the small church ; an old stone building on the left hand, with its 
grave-yard around it. On the opposite side of the road the cliffs rose 
high, and the sea could not be seen from them. ‘The Reverend John 
Marston held the living of Greylands in conjunction with St. Mark’s at 
Stilborough: the two had always gone together, and the combined 
income was but poor. Mr. Marston was fond of fox-hunting in winter, 
and of good dinners at all seasons: as many other parsons were. Grey- 
lands did not get much benefit from him. He was non-resident, as the 
parsons there had always been, for he lived at St. Mark’s. Of course, 
with two churches and only one parson to serve both, the services could 
but clash, for nobody can be doing duty in two places at once. Once 
a month, on the //zrd Sunday, Mr. Marston scuffled over to Greylands 
to hold morning service, beginning at twelve, he having scuffled through 
the prayers (no sermon that day) at St. Mark’s first. On the three 
other Sundays he held the Greylands service at three in the afternoon. 
So that, except for this Sunday service, held at somewhat uncertain 
hours—for the easy-going parson did not always keep his time, and on 
occasion had been known to fail altogether—Greylands was absolutely 
without pastoral care. 

Descending onwards—an abrupt descent—past the church, the cliffs 
on the right soon ended abruptly, and the whole village, lying in its 
hollow, seemed to burst upon you. It was very open, very wide just 
there. The beach lay flat and bare to the sea, sundry fishing-boats 
being generally high and dry there: others were out at sea, catching 
fish. Huts and cottages were built on the side of the rocks ; and some 
few on the beach. On the left, looking straight across the wide road 
to the beach and the sea, stood the Dolphin Inn, past which the coach 
road branched off inland again. 

The village street—if it could be called a street— continued to wind 
on, up the village, the Dolphin Inn making the corner, between 
the street and the inland coach-road. Let us follow this street. It is 
steep and winding, and for a short distance solitary. Half way up the 
ascent, on the left, and built on the sea-coast, rises the pile of old 
buildings called the Grey Nunnery. ‘This pile stands back from the 
road across a narrow strip of waste Jand on which grass grows. The 
cliff is low there, understand, and the Grey Nunnery is built right at 
its edge, so that the waves dash against its lower walls at high water. 
The back of the building is to the road, the front to the sea. A 
portion of it is in ruins; but this end is quite habitable ; and in it live 
some ladies, twelve, who are called the Grey Sisters, or sometimes the 
Grey Ladies, and who devote themselves to charity and to doing good. 
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In spite of the appellation, they are of the Reformed Faith strict, 
sound Protestants : a poor community as to funds, but rich in good- 
ness. ‘They keep a few beds for the sick among the villagers, or for 
accidents ; and they have a day school for the village children. If 
they could get better children to educate, they would be glad; and 
some of the ladies are accomplished gentlewomen. Mr. Castlemaine, 
who is, so to say, head and chief of the village, looking down on it 
from his mansion, Greylands’ Rest, does not countenance these Sisters : 
he discountenances them, in fact, and has been heard to ridicule the 
ladies. The Master of Greylands, the title generally accorded him, is 
no unmeaning appellation. 

Beyond the part of the building thus inhabited, there ensues a 
portion that is in complete ruin ; it was the chapel in the days of the 
monks, but its walls are but breast high now; and beyond it comes 
another portion, still in tolerable preservation, called the Friar’s Keep. 
The Friar’s Keep was said to have gained its appellation from the fact 
that the confessor to the convent lived in it, together with some holy 
men, his brethren. A vast pile of buildings it must have been in its 
prime ; and some of the traditions said that this Friar’s Keep was in 
fact a monastery, divided from the nunnery by the chapel. A 
wild, desolate, grand place, looking over the turbulent sea. Tales 
and stories were still told of those days; of the jolly monks, of 
the secluded nuns, some tales good, some bad—just as tales in the 
generations to come will be told of the present day. But, whatever 
scandal may have been whispered, whatever dark deeds of the 
dark and rude ages gone by, none could be raised of the building now. 
The only inhabited part of it, that occupied by the good Sisters, who 
were blameless and self-denying in their lives, who lived but to do 
good, was revered by all. zat portion of it was open, and fair, and 
above board ; but some mysterious notions existed in regard to the 
other portion—the Friar’s Keep. It was said to be haunted. 

Now this report, attaching to a building of any kind, would be much 
laughed at in these later times. For one believer in the superstition 
(however well it might be authenticated) ten, aye, twenty, would ridicule 
it. The simple villagers around believed it religiously: it was said 
that the Castlemaines, who were educated gentlemen, and anything 
but simple, believed it too. The Friar’s Keep was known to be 
entirely uninhabited, some of it abandoned to the owls and bats ; this 
was indisputable ; nevertheless, now and again glimpses of a light 
would be seen within the rooms by some benighted passer-by, and 
people were not wanting to assert that a ghostly form, habited in a 
friar’s light grey cowl and skirts, would appear at the casement windows, 
bearing a lamp. Strange noises had also been heard—or were said to 
have been. ‘There was not one single inhabitant of the village, man 
or woman, who would have dared to cross the chapel ruins and enter 
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the Friar’s Keep after nightfall, though it had been to save their lives. 
It did not lack a foundation, this superstition. Tales were whispered 
of a dreadful crime that had been committed by one of the monks: it 
transpired abroad ; and, to avoid the consequences of being punished 
{| by his brethren—who of course only could punish him after public 
| discovery, whatever they might have done without it—he had destroyed 
i| himself in a certain room in the grey habit of his order, and was 
| destined to “‘come abroad” for ever. So the story ran, and so it was 
credited. The good ladies at the nunnery were grieved and vexed 
when allusion was made to the superstition in their presence, and would 
have put it down entirely if they could. They had never seen any- 
thing themselves, were never disturbed by sounds : but, as the credulous 
villagers would remark to one another in private, the Sisters were the 
very last people who would be likely to see and hear. They were too 
far removed from the other end for that, and the casements in the 
Friar’s Keep could not be seen from their casements. 

The narrow common, or strip of waste land, standing between the 
street and the Grey Nunnery is enclosed by somewhat high palings. 
They run along the entire length of the building, from end to end, and 
have two gates of ingress. The one gate is opposite the porch door 
| of the Grey Nunnery ; the other gate leads into the chapel ruins. — It 

should be mentioned that there was no door or communication of any 
kind between the nunnery and the site of the chapel, and it did not 
appear that there ever had been: so that, if any one required to pass 
from the nunnery to the ruins or to the Friar’s Keep, they must go 
round by the road and enter in at the other gate. The chapel wall, 
breast high still, extended down to the palings, cutting off the nunnery 
and its waste ground from the ruins. 

In their secluded home lived these blameless ladies. In a degree 
they served to replace the loss of a resident pastor. Many a sick and 
dying bed, that ought to have been Mr. Marston’s care, had they 
soothed; more than one frail infant, passing away almost as soon 
as it had been born, had Sister Mildred, the pious Superioress, after 
a few moments spent on her bended knees in silent, deprecatory 

i prayer, taken upon herself to baptize, that it might be numbered 
as of the Fold of Christ. They regretted that the clergyman was not 
more among them, but there it ended : they paid him the utmost re- 
spect and encouraged others to do so; and they were strict attendants 
at his irregular services on Sundays. 

The origin of the Sisterhood was this. Many years before, a Miss 
Mildred Grant, being in poor health, had gone to Greylands for 

' change of air. As she made acquaintance with the fishermen and the 
other poor families, she was struck with their benighted condi- 
tion, both as to spiritual and temporal need. She resolved to do what 
she could to improve this; she thought it a solemn duty laid in her path ; 
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and she took up her abode for good at one of the cottages, and was 
there joined by her sister, Mary Grant. In course of time other ladies, 
wishing to devote their lives to good works, joined them; at length a 
regular Sisterhood of twelve was formed, and they took possession of 
that abandoned place, the old Grey Nunnery. Six of these were 
gentlewomen by birth and breeding ; and these six had brought some 
portion of means with them. Six were of inferior degree. These were 
received without money, and in lieu thereof made themselves useful ; 
taking it in turns to see to the housekeeping, to do the domestic work, 
go on errands, make and mend the clothes, and the like. All were 
treated alike, wearing the same dress, and taking their meals together— 
save the two who might be on domestic duty for the week. At first the 
Sisterhood had attracted much attention and caused some public talk 
—for such societies were then almost entirely unknown ; but Greylands 
was a secluded place, and this soon died away. Sister Mildred remained 
its head, and she was getting in years now. She was a clever, practical 
woman, without having received much education, though a lady by 
birth. Latterly she had been in very ill health; and she had always 
laboured under a defect, that of partial deafness. Her sister Mary had 
died early. 

‘Immediately beyond the Friar’s Keep, the rocks rose abruptly again, 
and even the sight of the sea was there, and for some little way 
onwards, inaccessible. Further on, the heights were tolerably flat, and 
there the preventive men were enabled to pace—for those were the 
days of real smuggling, when fortunes were made by it and sometimes 
lives marred. The coast-guard had a dwelling-house or two just beyond 
the village, and they looked pretty sharply after the beach and the 
doings of the fishermen. ; 

Just opposite the Friar’s Keep, on the other side the road, was a lane, 
called Chapel Lane, flanking a good-sized clump of trees, almost a. 
grove ; and within these trees rose a small, low thatched-roof building, 
the Hutt. The person inhabiting this dwelling, a slight, bronzed, 
active man of sixty, was a sailor named Teague. Formerly on board 
aman of war, he had saved enough for a competency through prize 
money and else, and had also a pension. The village called him Com- 
modore : he would have honestly told you himself that he had no right 
to that rank—but he did not in the least mind the appellation. He 
was a vast favourite with the village, from the coast-guardsmen to the 
poor fishermen, fond of treating them in his Hutt, or of giving them 
a sail in the boat, or a seat in the covered spring cart—both of which 
articles he kept for pleasure. 

Chapel Lane—a narrow, pleasant lane, with trees meeting overhead, 
and wild flowers adorning its banks and hedges in summer—led into the 
open country, and directly past Greylands’ Rest, the residence of the 
Castlemaines. This lane was not the chief approach to the house: ‘hat 
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was by the high coach road that branched off by the Dolphin Inn. 
And this brings us to the Castlemaines. 

Greylands’ Rest, and the estate on which it stood, had been pur- 
chased and entered upon many years before by the then head and 
chief of the family, Anthony Castlemaine. His children grew up there. 
He had three sons: Basil, James, and Peter. Basil was three or four 
years the elder, for a little girl had died between him and James; and 
if he were living at the present time, he would be drawing towards 
sixty years of age. It was not known whether he was living or not. 
Anthony Castlemaine had been a harsh and hasty man; and Basil was 
wild and wilful. After a good deal of unpleasantness at home, and 
some bitter quarrelling between father and son, in which the two younger 
sons took part against their brother, Basil quitted his home and went 
abroad. He was twenty-two then, and had come into possession of a 
very fair sum of money, which fell to him from his late mother. The 
two other sons came into the same on attaining their majority. Besides 
this, Mr. Castlemaine handed over to Basil his portion, so that he 
went away rich. He went to seek his fortune and to get rid of his 
unnatural relatives, he informed his friends in Greylands and Stil- 
borough, and that he hoped never to come back until Greylands’ 
Rest was his. He never had come back. All those years, some- 
thing like five-and-twenty now, and they had never heard from him 
directly, though once or twice incidentally! The last time was about 
four years ago, when chance news came that he was alive and well. 

James Castlemaine had remained with his father at Greylands’ Rest, 
managing the land on the estate. Peter had taken his portion and set 
up as a banker at Stilborough : we have seen with what success. James 
married, and took his wife home to Greylands’ Rest: but she died 
soon, leaving him a little son. Several years subsequently he married 
again : a widow lady ; and she was the present Mrs. Castlemaine. 

Old Anthony Castlemaine lived on, year after year, at Greylands’ 
Rest, wondering whether he should see his eldest son again. With all 
Basil’s faults, he had been his father’s favourite: and the old man 
grew to long for him. It was more than either of Basil’s brothers did. 
Basil had had his portion from both father and mother, and so they 
washed their hands of him, as the two were wont to observe, and they 
did not want him back again. They, at least, had their wish, though 
Mr. Castlemaine had not. The old man lived to the age of eighty-five 
and then died without seeing his eldest son; without, in fact, being 
sure that he was still alive. It was not so very long since old Anthony 
died : they had just put off mourning for him. James had come into 
Greylands’ Rest on his father’s death: at any rate, he had remained 
in possession. Rumours and surmises went abroad freely. Some 
thought it was left to James zz ¢rust for Basil ; but nobody knew, and the 
Castlemaines never talked of their own affairs, The estate of Greylands’ 
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Rest was supposed to be worth about twelve hundred a-year. It was 
the only portion of old Mr. Castlemaine’s property that there could be 
any doubt or surmise about : what money he had to dispose of, he had 
divided during his life-time between James and Peter; Basil having 
* had his share at starting. James Castlemaine was the only gentleman 
of importance living at Greylands ; he was looked up to as a sort of 
feudal lord by its inhabitants generally, and swayed them at will. 

Following the coach-road that led off by the Dolphin for about half 
a mile, you came to a long green avenue on the right hand, which was 
the chief approach to Greylands’ Rest. It was an old house, built of 
grey stone; a straggling, in-and-out, spacious, comfortable mansion, 
only two stories high. Before the old-fashioned porch entrance, lay a 
fine green lawn, with seats under its trees, and beds of flowers. Stables, 
barns, kitchen gardens, and more lawns and flower beds lay around. 
The rooms inside were many, but rather small ; and most of them had 
to be approached by a narrow passage: as is sometimes the case in 
ancient houses that are substantially built. From the upper rooms at 
the side of the house, could be seen just opposite the Friar’s Keep, its 
old casements and its broken upper walls. Commodore Teague’s Hutt 
lying exactly in a line between the two buildings ; and beyond all might 
be caught glimpses of the glorious sea. 

It was a cold, bright day in February, the day following the dinner 
at the banker’s. Mr. Castlemaine was busy in his study—a business- 
room, where he kept his farming accounts, and wrote his letters— 
which was on the upper floor of the house, and looked towards the 
sea and the Friar’s Keep. In a pretty room below, warm and comfort- 
able, and called the red parlour from its prevailing colour, its ceiling 
low, its windows opening to the lawn, but closed to-day, sat the ladies 
of his family : Mrs. Castlemaine, her daughter Flora, and Ethel Reene. 

It has been said that James Castlemaine’s second wife was a widow, 
Mrs. Reene. Her first husband had also been a widower, Mr. Reene, 
who had one daughter, Ethel. Mrs. Reene never took well to this step- 
child ; she was jealous of Mr. Reene’s affection for her; and when, on 
Mr. Reene’s death, which occurred shortly after the marriage, it was 
found that he had left considerably more money to his child than to 
his new wife, Mrs. Reene’s dislike was complete. A year or two after 
her marriage with Mr. Castlemaine, a little girl was born to her—Flora 
On this child she lavished all her love—but she had none for Ethel. 
Mr. Castlemaine, on his part, gave the greater portion of his affection 
to his son, the child of his first wife, Harry. A very fine young man 
now, of some five-and-twenty years, and his father was wrapt up in him. 
Ethel addressed Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine as “ papa” and ‘“‘ mamma,” 
but she was in point of fact not related to either. She was five 
years old when she came to Greylands’ Rest, had grown up there as a 
child of the house, and was called out of doors, Miss Castlemaine. 
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Ethel seemed to stand alone without kith or kin, with no one to love 
her; and she felt it keenly. As much asa young lady can be put 
upon and snubbed, Ethel Reene was. Mr. Castlemaine was always kind 
to her, though perhaps somewhat indifferent ; Mrs. Castlemaine was 
unkind and tyrannical; Flora—an indulged, selfish, ill-bred girl of 
twelve, forward enough for double her age—did her best to annoy 
her in all ways. And Mrs. Castlemaine permitted this: she could see 
no fault in Flora, she hated Ethe]. Ethel Reene was nineteen now, 
growing fast into womanhood ; but she was young for her years, and of 
a charming simplicity—not so rare in girls then as it is now. She was 
good, gentle, and beautiful ; with a pale, quiet beauty that slowly takes 
hold of the heart, but as surely stays there. Her large grey eyes, 
full of depth and feeling, gazed out at you with almost the straight- 
forward innocence of a child: and no child’s heart could have been less 
free from guile. Her hair was dark, her features were refined and deli- 
cate, her whole appearance lady-like and most attractive. 

Ethel Reene had much to put up with in her every-day life: for 
Mrs. Castlemaine’s conduct was trying in the extreme; Flora’s worse 
than trying. She seldom retaliated: having learnt how useless 
retaliation from /er was, against them: and besides she loved peace. 
But she was not without spirit: and only herself knew what it had 
cost her to learn to keep that spirit under. Sometimes when matters 
went very far, she would put her bonnet on and wander away to the 
cliffs ; where, seated on the extreme edge, she would remain for hours, 
looking out on the sea. She was fond of taking her place in the chapel 
ruins, and sitting there, for the expanse of ocean was most grand 
and beautiful ; sometimes, when the water was low, so that the strip 
of beach could be gained, she would step down the low but rather 
dangerous rock to it—which strip of beach was only accessible from 
the chapel ruins. But one day Mr. Castlemaine happened to see her 
do this; he was very angry, and absolutely forbade her, not only to de- 
scend the rocks, but to enter, under any pretence whatsoever, the 
site of the chapel ruins. Ethel was not one to disobey. 

But the higher rocks farther up, by the coast-guard station, were not 
denied her: Mr. Castlemaine only enjoining her to be cautious. It 
had grown to be her favourite spot, and she often sat or walked there. 
The ever-changing water seemed to bring consolation to her spirit; it 
spoke to her in strange, soothing whispers ; it fed the romance and the 
dreams that lie in a young girl's heart. When the sea was rough and 
the waves dashed against the cliffs, flinging up their spray mountains 
high and sprinkling her face as with a mist, she would stand, lost in the 
grandeur and awe of the scene, her hat off and held by its ribbons, her 
hair floating in the wind. And so, for want of suitable companionship, 
Ethel Reene and the sea shared their secrets between them. 

The glass doors of the red yarlour were closed to-dav against the 
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east wind. Mrs. Castlemaine sat by the fire, working at a pair of slip- 
pers ; a little woman dressed in striped green silk, with light hair, and a 


cross look on what had once been a very pretty, though sharp-featured 


face. Ethel sat near the window, drawing; she wore a ruby dress of 
fine merino, with some white lace at its throat and sleeves; a blue ribbon, 
to which was suspended some small gold ornament encircled her delicate 
neck ; drops of gold were in her ears ; and her cheeks were flushed to 
crimson, for Mrs. Castlemaine was in hot dispute and making her feel 
very angry. Flora, a restless damsel,in a flounced brown frock and 
white pinafore, with a fair, saucy face and her flaxen curls tied back 
with blue, was perched on the music-stool before Ethel’s piano, striking 
barbarous chords with one hand and abusing Ethel alternately. , 

The dispute to-day was this. Miss Oldham, Flora’s governess, had 
lately given warning precipitately, and left Greylands’ Rest, tired out, as 
everybody but Mrs. Castlemaine knew, with her pupil’s insolence. 
Mrs. Castlemaine had not yet found any one willing, or whom she 
deemed eligible, to replace her—for it must be remembered that 
governesses then were somewhat rare. Weary of waiting, Mrs. Castle- 
maine had come to a sudden determination, and was now announcing 
it, that Ethel should have the honour of filling the post. 

“Tt is of no use, mamma,” said Ethel. “I could not teach; I am 
sure I am not fit for it. And, you know, Flora would never obey me.” 

“That I'd not,” put in Miss Flora, twirling herself half round on the 
stool. ‘I hate governesses ; and they do me no good. I don’t know 
half as much as I did when Miss Oldham came, twelve months ago. 
Do I, mamma?” 

“T fear you do not, my darling,” replied Mrs. Castlemaine. “ Miss 
‘Oldham’s system of teaching was quite a failure, and she sadly neglected 
her duty ; but——” 

“Oh mamma,” interrupted Flora, peevishly, “don’t put in that horrid 
*but.’ I hate governesses. Nothing but learning lessons, lessons all 
day long, just as though you wanted me to be a governess !” 

“Tf you did not learn, Flora, you would grow up a little heathen,” 
Ethel ventured to remark. ‘ You would not like that.” 

“Now don’t you put in your word,” retorted the girl, passionately. 
“It’s not your place to interfere with me: is it, mamma?” 

“Certainly not, my sweet child.” 

Miss Flora had changed her place. Quitting the music-stool for the 
hearth-rug, she took up the poker; and now stood brandishing it 
around, and looking daggers at Ethel. Ethel, her sweet face still 
flushed, went steadily on with her drawing. 

“She’s as ill-natured as she can be! Mamma, she’d like to see me 
toiling at geography and French grammar all day long. Nasty thing !” 

“T can believe anything of Ethel that is ill-natured,” equably spoke 


Mrs. Castlemaine, turning her slipper. “ But I have made up my mind 
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that she shall teach you, Flo, my love, under—of course entirely— 
my superintendence. Miss Oldham used to resent interference.” 

“TI do think, mamma, you must be joking!” cried Ethel, turning her 
flushed face and her beautiful grey eyes on her step-mother. 

“When do I joke?” retorted Mrs. Castlemaine. “It will save the 
nuisance of a governess in the house: and you shall teach Flora.” 

“ T’ll give her all the trouble I can,” cried Miss Flora, bringing the 
poker within an inch of her mother’s nose. “I'll learn just what | 
like, and let alone what I don’t like. Se’s not going to be set up over 
me as Miss Oldham was. I'll kick you if you try it, Ethel.” 

“Stop, stop,” spoke Ethel, firmness in her tone. ‘‘ Mamma, pray un- 
derstand me; I cannot attempt to do this. My life is not very 
pleasant now ; it would be unbearable then. You know—you see— 
what Flora is: how can you ask me?” 

Mrs. Castlemaine half rose in her angry spirit. It was something 
new for Ethel to set her mandates at defiance. Her voice rose toa 
scream ; her small light eyes dilated. ' 

“Do you beard me in my own house, Ethel Reene? I say that you 
shall do this. I am mistress here P 

Mistress she might be, but Mr. Castlemaine was master; and at that 
moment the door opened and he came in. Disputes were not very un- 
usual in his home, but this seemed to be a frantic one. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he inquired, taking in the scene 
with his keen dark eyes. His wife unseemly angry, her voice high ; 
Ethel in tears—for they had come unbidden ; Flora brandishing the 
poker towards Ethel, and dancing to its movements. 

Mrs. Castlemaine sat down to resume her wool-work, her ruffled 
feathers subdued to smoothness. She never cared to give way 
to temper, or to injustice, in the presence of her husband; for she 
knew that it would still further weaken the little influence she retained 
over him. 

“Were you speaking of a governess for Flora?” he asked, advanc- 
ing and taking the paper from the young lady’s hand. ‘“ What has 
Ethel to do with that ?” 

“‘T was observing that Ethel has a vast deal of leisure time, and that 
she might, rather than be idle, fill it up by teaching Flora,” replied Mrs. 
Castlemaine, softly. ‘ Especially as Ethel’s French is so perfect. As 
a temporary thing, of course, if—if it did not answer.” 

“T do not find Ethel idle : she always seems to me to have some: 
occupation on hand,” observed Mr. Castlemaine. ‘“ As to her under- 
taking the teaching of Flora—would you like it, Ethel?” 

‘““No, papa,” was the brave answer, as she strove to hide her tears. 
“T have, I am sure, no talent for teaching: and Flora would never 
obey a word I said. It would make my life a burthen to me—I was. 
aying so when you came in.” 
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“Then, my dear child, the task shall certainly not be put upon you. 
We have no more right to force Ethel to do what is distasteful to her, 
than we should have to force it on ourselves,” he added, turning to 
his wife. ‘ You must see that, Sophia.” 

“‘ But——” began Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“No buts, as to this,” he interrupted. “You are well able to pay 
a governess—and, as Ethel justly observes, she would not be able to 
do anything with Flora. Miss Oldham could not do it. My opinion 
is, no governess ever will do it, so long as you spoil the child.” 

“‘T don’t spoil her, James.” 

TheMaster of Greylands lifted his dark eyebrows : the assertion was 
too palpably untrue, to be worthy a refutation. “The better plan to 
adopt with Flora would be to send her to school : 

“ That I will never do,” interrupted Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“Then look out for a successor to Miss Oldham, Sophia. And, 
my strong advice to you is—let the governess, when she comes, hold 
entire control over Flora, and punish her when she deserves it. I shall 
not care to see her grow up the unlovable child she seems to be now.” 

Mrs. Castlemaine folded up her slipper quietly, and left the room 
boiling over with rage, in spite of her apparent calmness. Flora, wyo 
stood in fear of her father, flew off to the kitchen, to demand bread and 
jam and worry the servants. Ethel was going on with her drawing ; 
and Mr. Castlemaine, who had a taste for sketching himself, went and 
looked over her. 

“What are you doing, Ethel?” he said. ‘The Friar’s Keep! 
Why, what a curious coincidence! Mary Ursula was filling in just the 
same thing last night.” 

“Was she, papa! It makes a nice sketch.” 

“You don’t draw as well as Mary Ursula does, Ethel.” 

**T do nothing as well as she, papa. I don’t think anybody does.” 

“‘ What are those figures in the fore-ground ? ” 

“T meant them for two of the Grey Sisters. Their cloaks are not 
finished yet.” 

“Qh,” said Mr. Castlemaine, rather shortly. “And that’s a group 
of fishermen, I see : much the more sensible people of the two.” 

“What did Mary Ursula say last night, papa ?” 

“‘Say? Nothing particular. She sent her love to Ethel.” 

“ Did she dine at table ?” 

“No, child. Miss Mountsorrel spent the evening with her.” 

“ And papa,” whispered Ethel, “is it fixed yet ?” 

“Ts what fixed yet?” 

“The wedding-day.” 

“I don’t think so—or you would have heard of it. I expect they 
will ask you to be her bridesmaid.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
AT THE DOLPHIN INN. 

THE Dolphin Inn, as already said, stood in the angle between the 
village street and the high road that branched off to the open country. 
It faced the road, standing, like most of the dwellings in Greylands, 
somewhat back from it. A substantial, low-roofed house, painted 
yellow, with a flaming sign-board in front, bearing a dolphin bright with 
various hues and colours, and with two low bow-windows on either side 
he door. A yard lay to the side with out-houses and stables, and 
there was some good land behind. Along the wall, underneath the 
parlour windows and on either side the entrance door, ran a bench on 
which wayfarers might sit ; at right angles with it, near the yard, was a 
pump with a horse-trough beside it. Upon a pinch, the inn could 
supply a pair of post-horses: but they were seldom called for, as Stil- 
borough was so near. It was the only inn of any kind at Greylands, 
and was frequented by the fishermen, as well as occasionally by more 
important guests. ‘The landlord was John Bent. The place was his 
own and had been his father’s before him. He was considered to be 
a “warm ” man ; to be able to live at his ease, irrespective of custom. 
John Bent was independent in manner and speech, except to his wife. 
Mrs. Bent, a thrifty, bustling, talkative woman, had taken John’s in- 
dependence out of him at first setting off, so far as she was concerned: 
but they got on very well together. To Mr. Castlemaine especially, 
John was given to show independence. They were civil to each other, 
but there was no love lost between them. Mr. Castlemaine would 
have liked to purchase the Dolphin and the land appertaining to it : 
he had made more than one strong overture to do so, which John Bent 
had resisted and resented. ‘The landlord, too, had taken up an idea 
that Mr. Castlemaine did not encourage the sojourn of strangers at 
the inn; had done his best in a quiet way to discourage it, as was 
observed in regard to the Grey Ladies. Altogether, John Bent did 
not favour the Master of Greylands. 

On one of the days of this self-same month of February, when the 
air was keen and frosty and the sea sparkled under the afternoon sun- 
shine, John Bent and his wife sat in the room they mostly occupied, 
the best kitchen. The room was on the side of the house, its large, low, 
three-framed window and its outer door facing the beach. Underneath 
tle window outside was another of those hospitable benches, for cus- 
tomers to sit down on to drink their ale when it pleased them. Mrs. 
Bent herself liked to sit there when work was over, and criticise the 
doings of the village. Whatever might be the weather, this door, like 
the front one, stood open ; and well-known guests, or neighbours step- 
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ping in for a gossip, would enter by it. But no customer attempted to 
call for pipe or drink in the room, unless specially permitted. 

Mrs. Bent stood at the table before the window, picking shrimps for 
potting. She was slim and active, with dark curls on either side 
her thin but not uncomely face. Her cap had cherry ribbons in it, 
her favourite colour, and flying strings ; her cotton gown, of a chintz 
pattern, was drawn through its pocket hole, displaying a dark stuff 
petticoat, and neat shoes and stockings. John Bent sat at the blazing 
fire, as near to it as he could get his wooden chair in, reading the 
“ Stilborough Herald.” 

“It’s uncommon cold to-day!” he ‘books out presently, giving a 
twist to his back. ‘The wind comes in and cuts one like a knife. 
Don’t you think, Dorothy, we might shut that door these sharp days?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Bent. 

“You'll get rheumatism yet before the winter’s over, as sure as you're 
a living woman. Or I shall.” 

“Shall I!” retorted Mrs. Bent, in her sharply decisive tones. 
“Over forty years of age Iam now, and I’ve been here nigh upon 
twenty, and never had a touch yet. I’m not going to begin to shut 
up doors and windows, John Bent, to please you or anybody else.” 

Thus put down, John resigned himself to his paper again. He was 
a spare, middle-sized man, some years older than his wife, with a 
red face, and scanty grey hair. Presently he laid the newspaper 
aside, and sat watching his wife’s nimble fingers. 

“Dorothy, woman, when those shrimps are done, you might send a 
pot of ’em over to poor Sister Mildred. She’s uncommon weak, they say.” 

The very idea that had been running through Mrs. Bent’s own mind. 
But she did not receive the suggestion courteously. 

“Suppose you mind your own concerns, John. If Iam to supply 
the parish with shrimps gratis, it’s about time I left off potting.” 

John picked up his paper again with composure : he was accustomed 
to all this: and just then a shadow fell across it. A fisherman was 
standing at the open door with some fish for sale. 

“It’s you, Tim, is it,” cried Mrs. Bent in her shrillest tones. “ It’s 
not often your lazy limbs bring me anything worth buying. What is it 
to-day?” 

“A cod, Mrs. Bent,” replied the man. ‘“ Never was finer caught.” 

“ And a fine price, I dare be bound!” returned the landlady, step- 
ping aside to inspect the fish. ‘‘ What’s the price ?” 

Tim named it: putting on a little to allow of what he knew would 
ensue—the beating-down. Mrs. Bent spoke loudly in her wrath. 

“ Now look here, Tim Gleeson !—do you think I’m made of money; 
or do you think I’m soft? I'll give you just half the sum. If you don’t 
like it you may take yourself off, and your fish behind you.” 

Mrs. Bent got the cod at her price. She had returned to her shrimps ; 
when, after a gentle tap at the open door, there entered one of the 
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Grey Sisters. Sister Ann—whose week it was to help in the domestic 
work and to go on errands—was a short, fair, cheerful little body, as 
fond of talking as Mrs, Bent herself. She was dressed entirely in grey. 
A grey stuff gown of a convenient length for walking, that is, just 
touching the ankles, a grey cloth cloak reaching down nearly as far ; 
and a round grey straw bonnet with a white net border close to the 
face. When the ladies took possession of the Grey Nunnery, and con- 
stituted themselves a Sisterhood, they had assumed this attire. It was 
neat, suitable, and becoming ; and not of a nature to attract particular 
attention when only one or two of them were seen abroad together. 
From the dress, however, had arisen the appellation applied to them— 
the Grey Ladies. In summer weather the stuff used was of a lighter 
texture. The stockings worn by Sister Ann were grey, the shoes stout, 
and fastened with a steel buckle. The only difference made by the 
superior sisters was, that the material of their gowns and cloaks was 
finer and softer. 

“ Lack-a-day ! these shrimps will never get done!” cried Mrs. Bent, 
under her breath. “ How d’ye do, Sister Ann?” she said aloud, her 


tones less sharp, out of respect to the Order. ‘‘ You look as blue as 
bad news. I hope there’s no fresh sickness, or accident.” 
“Tt’s the east wind,” replied Sister Ann. ‘Coming round that 


beach corner, it seizes hold of one. I’ve such a pain here with it,” 
touching her chest, “ that I can hardly draw my breath.” 

“Cramps,” said Mrs. Bent,, shortly. ‘“ John,” she added, turning 
sharply on her husband, “ you’d better get Sister Ann a spoonful or 
two of the cordial, instead of sitting to roast your face at that fire till 
it’s the colour of red pepper.” 

“Not for worlds,” interposed Sister Ann, really meaning it. But 
John, at the hospitable suggestion, had moved away. 

“‘T have come over to ask if you’ll be good enough to let me have a 
small pot of currant jelly, Mrs. Bent,” continued the Grey Sister. “It 
is for Sister Mildred, poor thing——” 

“Ts she no better?” interrupted Mrs. Bent. 

“Not a bit. And her lips are so parched, poor lady, and her deaf- 
ness is so worrying——” 

“‘ Oh, as to her deafness, ¢hat’// never be better,” cried Mrs, Bent. 
“‘ Worse, as she grows older.” 

‘“¢Tt can’t be much worse than it is,” returned Sister Ann, who seemed 
slightly to resent the fact of the deafness. ‘We have had a good 
bit of sickness in the village, and our black jelly is all gone: not that 
we nade much, being so poor. If you will let me buy a pot from you, 
Mrs. Bent, we shail be glad.” 

For answer, Mrs. Bent left her shrimps, unlocked a corner cup- 
board, and put two small pots of jelly into the Sister’s hand. 

“JT am not sure that I can afford both to-day,” said Sister Ann, 
dubiously. ‘“ How much are they?” 
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“Nothing,” returned Mrs. Bent. ‘Not one farthing will I take 
from the ladies : I’m always glad to do the little I can for any of you. 
Give them to Sister Mildred with my respects ; and say, please, that 
when I’ve done my shrimps I'll bring her over a pot of them. I was 
intending to do it before you came in.” 

The landlord returned with something ina wine-glass, and stopped 
Sister Ann’s thanks by making her drink it. Putting the jelly into 
her basket, she gratefully departed. 

“It’s well the Master of Greylands’ Rest didn’t hear you promise 
the shrimps and give them pots of jelly, wife,” cried John Bent, with a 
queer kind of laugh. ‘ He’d not have liked it.” 

“The master of Greylands’ Rest may lump it.” 

“It’s my belief he’d like to drive the Grey Sisters away from the 
place, instead of having ’em helped with pots of jelly.” 

‘What I choose to do, I do do, thank goodness, without need to 
ask leave of anybody,” returned independent Mrs. Bent. 

“‘T can’t think what it is puts Mr. Castlemaine against ’em,” debated 
John Bent. “ Unless he fancies that if they were less busy over religion, 
and that, we might get the parson here more as a regular thing.” 

“We should be none the better for him,” snapped Mrs. Bent. “ For 
my part, I don’t see much good in parsons,” she candidly added. 
“They only get into people’s way.” 

The silence that ensued was broken by a sound of horses in the 
distance, followed by the blowing of a horn. John Bent and his wife 
looked simultaneously at the eight-day clock, ticking in its mahogany 
case by the fire, and saw that it was on the stroke of four: the time the 
London coach came by. John passed through the house to the front 
door ; his wife after glancing at herself in the hanging-glass and giving 
a twitch to her cap and her cherry ribbons, followed him. 

It was not that they expected the coach to bring visitors to them. 
Passengers from London and elsewhere were generally bound to Stil- 
borough. But they as regularly went to the door to be in readiness, 
in case any did alight ; to see it pass, and to exchange salutations with 
the coachman and guard. It was an event in the Dolphin’s somewhat 
monotonous day’s life. 

“‘T do believe, wife, it’s going to stop!” cried John. 

It was doing so already. The four horses were drawing up; the 
guard was descending from his seat behind. He opened the door to 
let out a gentleman, and took a portmanteau from the boot. Before 
John Bent, naturally slow of movement, had well bestirred himself, the 
gentleman had caught up his portmanteau. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said John, taking it from him. “ You are 
welcome, sir: will you be pleased to enter.” 

The stranger was on the point of stepping in, when he halted and 
looked up at the sign-board : at the dolphin depicted there in all the 
hues of the rainbow, its tail lashing up spouts of water. Smiling to 
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himself, almost as though the dolphin were an old acquaintance, he 
went in. Mrs. Bent curtseyed low to him in the good old respectful 
fashion: and he returned it with a bow. 

A fire was blazing in one of the parlours, and to this room the 
guest was conducted by both landlord and landlady. ‘Taking off his 
upper coat, which was warmly slashed with dark fur, they saw a slight 
active man of some eight-and-twenty years, under the middle height, 
with a fresh, pleasant, handsome face, and bright dark eyes. Something 
in the face seemed to strike on a chord of the landlord’s memory. 

“Who the dickens is he like?” mentally questioned John. “ Any- 
way, I like his looks.” 

“I can have a bed-chamber, I suppose ?” spoke the stranger: and 
they noticed then that his English, though quite fluent as to words, 
had something of a foreign ring in it, “Will you show me to 
one.” 

“* At your service, sir; please step this way,” said Mrs. Bent, in her 
most gracious tones, for she was habitually courteous to her guests, 
and was besides favourably impressed by this one’s looks and manners, 
“ Hot water directly, Molly,” she called out in the direction of the 
kitchen, “and John, do you bring up the gentleman’s luggage.” 

**T can’t think who it is his face puts me in mind of,” began John, 
when he and his wife got back to the best kitchen again, and she began 
to make hasty work of the shrimps. 

“ Rubbish to his face,’ spoke Mrs. Bent. “ The face is nice enough 
if you mean that. It’s late to get anything of a dinner up; and he 
has not sae what he’ll have, though I asked him.” 

** And look here, wife—that portmanteau is not an English one.” 

“Tt may be Dutch, for all it matters to us. Now John Bent, just 
you stir up that fire a bit, and put some coal on. I may have to bring 
a saucepan in here, for what I know.” 

“Tush!” said John—doing as he was bid, nevertheless. “A chop 
and a potato: that’s as much as most of these chance travellers want.” 

“Not when they are from over the water. I don’t forget the last 
foreign Frenchman that put up here. Fifteen dishes he wanted for his 
dinner, if he wanted one. And all of ’em dabs and messes.” 

She had gone to carry away her shrimps when the stranger came 
down. He walked direct into the kitchen, and looked from the open 
door. The landlord stood in waiting. 

“You are Thomas Bent, I think,” said the stranger, turning round. 

“John Bent, sir. My father was Thomas Bent, and he has been 
dead many a year.” 

‘And this is your good wife?” he added, as the landlady came 
bustling in. ‘ Mistress of the inn.” 

“ And master too,” muttered John, in an undertone. 

“T was about to order dinner, Mr. Bent——” 

“Then you'd better order it of me, sir,” put in the landlady. “ His 
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head’s no better than a sieve if it has much to carry. Ask for spinach 
and cauliflower, and you'd get served up carrots and turnips.” 

“Then I cannot do better than leave it to you,” said the young man, 
with a pleasant laugh. “I should like some fish out of that glorious 
sea. Can I have an English plum-pudding ?” 

“ An English plum-pudding! Good gracious, sir, it could not be 
made and boiled.” 

“That will do for to-morrow, then.” 

Mrs. Bent departed, calling to Molly as she went. The inn kept 
but two servants; Molly, and a man; the latter chiefly attending to 
out-of-door things: horses, pigs, and such like.’ When further help 
was needed, it could be had from the village. 

“ This must be a healthy spot,” remarked the stranger, taking a chair 
without ceremony at John Bent’s fire. “It is very open.” 

“Uncommon healthy, sir. A bit bleak in winter, when the wind’s in 
the east : as it is to-day.” 

“* Have you many good families residing about here?” 

“Only one, sir. The Castlemaines.” 

“The Castlemaines ?” 

“An old family who have lived here for many a year. You'd pass 
their place, sir, not long before getting out here: a house of grey-stone, 
on your left hand. It is called Greylands’ Rest.” 

“T have heard of Greylands’ Rest—and also of the Castlemaines- 
It belonged, I think, to old Anthony Castlemaine.” 

*‘ Tt did, sir. His son has it now.” 

“I fancied he had more than one son.” 

“ He had three, sir. The eldest, Mr. Basil, went abroad and never 
was heard of after: leastways, nothing direct from him. The second 
Mr. James, has Greylands’ Rest. He always lived there with his father 
and when the old gentleman died, it came to him.” 

“ By will?” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s what no soul can tell. All sorts of surmises went 
about ; but nobody knows how it was.” 

A pause. “ And the third son? Where is he?” 

“‘The third’s Mr. Peter. He is a banker at Stilborough.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

John Bent laughed at the question. “Rich, sir? Why it’s said he 
could a’most buy up the world. He has one daughter; a beautiful 
young lady, who’s going to be married to Mr. Blake-Gordon son of 
Sir Richard. Many thought that Mr. Castlemaine—the present master 
of Greylands’ Rest—would have liked to get her for his son. But——” 

In burst Mrs. Bent, a big cooking apron tied on over her gown. She 
looked slightly surprised at seeing the stranger seated there; but said 
nothing. Unlocking the corner cupboard, and throwing wide its doors, 
she began searching for something on the shelves. 

“ Here you are, Mrs. Bent! Busy as usual.” 
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The sudden salutation came from a gentleman who had entered the 
house hastily. A tall, well-made, handsome young fellow, with a ready 
tongue, and a frank expression in his dark brown eyes. He stood just 
inside the door, and did not observe the stranger. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Harry ?” said the landlady, glancing round. 

“It’s nobody else,” he answered. “‘ What an array of jam pots! Do 
you leave the key in the door? A few of those might be walked off 
and never be missed.” 

“T should like to see anybody attempt it,” ‘cried Mrs. Bent wrath- 
fully. “You are always joking, Mr. Harry.” 

He laughed cordially. “John,” he said, turning to the landlord, “ did 
the coach bring a parcel for me?” 

“No, sir. Were you expecting one?” 

Mrs. Bent turned completely round from her cupboard. “It’s not a 
trick you are thinking to play us, is it, sir? JZ have not forgotten that 
other parcel you had left here once.” 

“ Other parcel? Oh, that was ever so many years ago. I am ex- 
pecting this from London, John, if you will take it in. It will come 
to-morrow, I suppose. Mrs, Bent thinks I’m a boy still.” 

“Ah no, sir, that I don’t. You've long grown beyond that, and out 
of my control.” 

“Out of everybody else’s too,” he laughed. ‘‘ Where I used to get 
cuffs I now get kisses, Mrs. Bent. And I am not sure but they are the 
more dangerous application of the two.” 

“‘ Jam very sure they are,” called out Mrs. Bent, as the young man 
went off laughing, after bowing slightly to the stranger, who was stand- 
ing up, and whose appearance bespoke him to be a gentleman. 

“ Who was that ?” asked the stranger of John Bent. 

“That was Mr. Harry Castlemaine, sir. Son of the Master of 
Greylands.” 

With one leap, the stranger was outside the door, gazing after him. 
But Harry Castlemaine, quick and active, was already nearly out of 
sight. When the stranger came back to his place again, Mrs. Bent had 
locked up her cupboard, and was gone. 

“‘ A fine-looking young man,” he remarked. 

“ And a good-hearted one as ever lived—though he is a bit random,” 
said John. “TI like Mr. Harry: I don’t like his father.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, sir, I hardly know why. One is apt to take dislikes some- 
times.” 

“You were speaking of Greylands’ Rest—of the rumours that went 
abroad respecting it when old Mr. Castlemaine died. What were they ?” 

“Various, sir; but all tending to one and the same point. And that 
was, whether Greylands’ Rest had, or had not, legally come to Mr. 
James Castlemaine.” 

“ Being the second son,” quietly spoke the stranger. “ There can be 
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no question, I should think, that the rightful heir was the eldest son, 
Basll.’ 

“And it was known, too, that Basil was his father’s favourite ; and 
that the old man during his last years was always looking and longing 
for him to come back,” spoke John Bent, warming with the subject. 
“On the other hand, sir, James was close at hand, and the old man 
could leave it to him if he pleased.” 

“One glance at the will would set all doubt at rest.” 

“Ay. But it was not known, sir, whether there was a will.” 

* Not known ?” 

“No, sir. Some said the will left all to Mr. James; others said 
there was no will at all, but that old Anthony Castlemaine made him 
a deed of gift of Greylands’ Rest. And a great many said, and still 
say, that old Mr. Castlemaine only gave him over the estate 77 ¢rust for 
Mr. Basil—or for any sons Mr. Basil might leave after him.” 

The stranger sat in silence. On his little finger shone a diamond 
ring, evidently of value ; he twirled it about unconsciously. 

“What is your opinion, Mr. Bent ?” he suddenly asked. 

“ Mine, sir? Well, I can’t help thinking that the whole was left in 
trust for Mr. Basil, and that if he’s alive the place is no more Mr. 
James’s than it is mine. I think it particularly for this reason—that if 
it was given to Mr. James, whether by will or by deed of gift, he would 
have taken care to show abroad the will, or the deed, that gave it him, 
and so set the rumours at rest for good. So that r 

** Now then, John Bent! It’s about time you began to lay the cloth 
and see to the silver.” 

No need to say from whom the interruption came. Mrs. Bent, her 
face flushed to the colour of the cherry ribbons, whisked in and whisked 
out again. John followed; and set about his cloth-laying. The stranger 
sat where he was, in a reverie, until called to dinner. 

John Bent waited on his guest, who dined to his complete satisfac- 
tion. He was about to leave the wine on the table after dinner, but 
the guest motioned it away. 

‘No, no more; I do not drink after dinner. It is not our custom in 
France.” 

‘Oh, very well, sir. I'll cork it up for to-morrow. I—I beg your 
pardon,” resumed the landlord, as he drew the cloth from the table, 
‘¢ what name shall I put down to you, sir?” 

The stranger rose and stood on the hearth-rug, speaking distinctly 
when he gave his name. Nevertheless John Bent seemed not to hear 
it, for he stared like one in a dream. 

“What?” he gasped, in a startled tone of terror, as he staggered 
back against the side-board. ‘“ What name did you say, sir?” 

* Anthony Castlemaine.” 

( Zo be continued.) 














THE SAILORS. 


** They that go down tothe sea in ships : and occupy their business in great waters ; 
these men see the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 


HERE isan old common saying that one half of the world does not 

know how the other half lives. Nothing can be more true. True it 

is also that the first half does not care. And this indifference arises not 

from want of kindly interest, but from want of thought. When distress, 

and hardship, toil and struggle are brought palpably before us, our best 

sympathies are aroused ; but so long as they are out of sight, they are 
ont of mind. 

Of all the classes who have to earn a living by the sweat of the 
brow, none deserve our sympathies as do the sailors of our merchant- 
navy; of all known callings theirs is the least easy and the most 
hazardous, When a sailor puts his foot on board his ship, there is only 
a plank between him and Eternity. He sails away upon his voyage in 
daily peril : peril not the less existing because unthought of. When 
the skies are fair the sailors think not of storms ; but the storms come, 
often without warning. They are carried up to the heaven and down 
again to the deep; their soul melteth away because of the trouble ; 
and they cry unto the Lord to still the waves and to bring them to the 
haven where they would be! 

But ah! how often does it come to pass that the waves are not 
stilled ; that the sought for haven is not reached! How many a fair 
ship has gone down in the treacherous waters! how many a one has 
been flung on the rocks to her doom !—how many another has sailed 
gaily away on her voyage, and never again been heard of or seen! 

Yes the peril of a sailor is great. But his hardships are greater. 
Hard work, hard fare, hard treatment : the latter sometimes so inhuman 
and terrible that if we—living far away in our unconscious ease-— 
could witness it, we should cry aloud to God to take heed and pity. 
Burning under the fierce heat of the tropics, freezing in the bitter 
climate round the Horn, the sailor must alike endure, and work. 
For days together his wet clothes may not be off his back, he and his 
biscuit are alike drenched with sea-water ; neither meals nor sleep can 
be taken, except by snatches: the ship is in peril and he must toil on 
to save her. The hard ropes bruise his hands as he tries to work the 
sails ; he can hardly hold on aloft ; the fierce wind buffets him, the hail 
cuts his face: now and again he may perhaps dream of comfort, but 
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ihe gets none of it. He must submit to the tyranny of a harsh captain, 
to the cruelty of the chief mate, his master: and how tyrannical some 
captains can be, and how cruel some mates are, the world gets an 
inkling of from time to time. 

When news reaches us of the loss of some magnificent ship with all 
on board, we bewail the fate of the officers. The newspapers sound 
their praises, men and women talk to each other in a strain of lamenta- 
tion and pity for them and their families. And justly so. But who 
thinks of the poor sailors? Few of us, I fear, as a rule. And yet, 
how hard their lives had been, compared with those in command, 
‘They had to encounter the same sudden death; their souls, perhaps 
quite unprepared, had equally been summoned to meet their Maker. 

We ought to help a sailor because he is so very helpless ; we ought 
‘to compassionate him because his life is so hard and is worn out so 
early ; we ought to be considerate to him from the never-ceasing peril 
in which his days are passed. At many seasons of the year—and this 
is one—we cannot take up a newspaper, but it contains accounts of 
wrecks at sea. 

When a wreck occurs, nobody hears anything about the poor sailors 
sescued from it. What becomes of them? They must have lost 
all their clothes and possessions ; and it sometimes happens that they 
are injured as well. Who is to take care of them until they can turn 
themselves round and ship again ?—who will supply them with clothes ? 
Of all helpless men, I must repeat it, a sailor is the most helpless. 
His home is at sea; he has none on land. When he comes home 
from a long voyage where has he to go? Generally nowhere. No 
kind and anxious friends are looking out for him; no homestead is 
open to receive him. He is not perfection : it is of no use to attempt 
to gloss over that obvious fact; he is foolish and impulsive and reck- 
less. But look at the temptations that beset him !—some of us, wise 
-and educated people that we are, might not always walk off the other 
way. 

As soon as the vessel comes up to dock, and the sailor steps ashore, 
he finds himself amid some company who have gone down to meet 
him. The man who keeps the wretched boarding house, and has in it 
a flaring tap-room : he is there. The woman with the rolling eyes and 
the painted cheeks, and the false words on her wicked lips : she is there. 
These, and others of their class, stretch out their hands of welcome to 
him. Of course he can’t resist, for the sailor is, of all men, the most 
simple, and away he goes with them. Where else has he to go? 
Seated at the fire in the tap-room with a glass of hot grog in his hand, 
and perhaps a fiddle playing, he contrasts this warmth and ease and 
jollity with the hardships he has just been enduring at sea, and thinks 
he has tumbled into Paradise. A few days of the Paradise, and the 
man is turned into the street; his money has come to an end. He 
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does not understand quite how: whether his hospitable friends have 
robbed him of it, or whether it has melted: but, gone it is: and all 
he can do now is to ship himself off again. 

Such is the sailor’s life. Does it excite no pity? Ought it not to 
appeal to every instinct of our better nature? What becomes of these 
poor men when they.are beyond work ?—and they are often beyond 
it by the time they are middle-aged. When the chief officer of an out- 
ward-bound ship goes down to the docks to engage a crew, he will not 
look at an old man. ‘Pass on,” says he: ‘you won't do.” ‘The man 
passes on: and more than one poor fellow, disheartened by these 
rebuffs, weakened by poverty, neglected and forlorn, has laid himself 
down to die. 

In the Zimes of December the 5th, there was an appeal from 
Captain Henry Shuttleworth on behalf of these poor neglected mer- 
chant-sailors. His letter is too long to transcribe in full, but the follow- 
ing are extracts from it. 


‘¢ Where, then, is the provision for our merchant-sailor when old, disabled, and 
unfitted for work, worn-out and enfeebled from the effects of his hazardous calling? 

“‘America, France, the little kingdom of Holland, Italy, Sweden, all the maritime 
Powers, have a national provision for their merchant seamen ; but, strange anomaly, 
England, the greatest maritime Power in the world, has none! It has_ been left to 
private individuals, aided by the benevolence of the public, to establish a Home for 
worn-out sailors, and, under the patronage of our sailor Prince, the Royal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution has become an accomplished fact. I can speak with 
authority as to the working of this truly national charity, which for rigid economy 
and care for the welfare of the poor old sailor cannot be excelled. The Institution is 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions ; it professes to provide a home for 
single men and widowers ; while married men, and those who have a little assistance 
from their friends, receive an out-pension of £12 a year. 

‘* Many a poor tar, prematurely old from exposure and shipwreck, is applying for 
admission to the Royal Alfred Institution. We are anxious to elect as many as 
possible, for otherwise they will be left to succumb to the rigours of this severe winter 
or end their days in a workhouse. 

‘¢ The Institution is £1,200 in debt to tradesmen for the bare necessaries of life. 
One hundred inmates are housed, clothed, and fed, and ninety receive monthly £1 
each as an out-pension, This charitable work is carried on unostentatiously. We 
have no sensational or thrilling tale to tell of hairbreadth escapes and deeds of daring 
done, for the days of such, with them, have passed.” 


It surely seems that this is an appeal that the public may safely 
respond to. Some, it may be, to whom God has given means and a 
generous heart, will remember, as they sit with their children in their 
own sheltered homes, the sailors who once bore the toils, the cold, the 
hardships of the sea, and who now, ableto toil no more, are home- 
less and destitute. 

Captain Shuttleworth’s address is 14, Dawson Place, Bayswater. Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., Strand ; Williams, Deacon and Co., Birchin Lane; Fuller, Banbury and’ 


Co., Lombard Street ; Captain Tribe, Secretary, at the office, 2, Cowper's Court, 
Cornhill, will also be glad to receive subscriptions. 














TWO SONNETS. 


y 
VENUS’S LOOKING-GLASS. 


I MARKED where lovely Venus and her court 
With song and dance and merry laugh went by ; 
Weightless, their wingless feet seemed made to fly, 
Bound from the ground and in mid air to sport. 
Left far behind I heard the dolphins snort 
Tracking their goddess with a wistful eye, 
Around whose head white doves rose, wheeling high 
Or low, and cooed after their tender sort. 
All this I saw in Spring. Thro’ Summer heat 
I saw the lovely Queen of Love no more. 
But when flushed Autumn thro’ the woodlands went 
I spied sweet Venus walk amid the wheat : 
Whom seeing, every harvester gave o’er 
His toil, and laughed and hoped and was content. 


rF. 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 


Love that is dead and buried, yesterday 
Out of his grave rose up before my face ; 
No recognition in his look, no trace 
Of memory in his eyes dust-dimmed and grey. 
While I, remembering, found no word to say, 
But felt my quickened heart leap in its place ; 
Caught afterglow, thrown back from long-set days, 
Caught echoes of all music passed away. 
Was this indeed to meet ?>—I mind me yet 
In youth we met when hope and love were quick, 
We parted with hope dead, but love alive : 
I mind me how we parted then heart-sick, 
Remembering, loving, hopeless, weak to strive :— 
Was this to meet? Not so, we have not met. 
CuRIsTINA G. RossetT1. 
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OUR FIRST TERM AT OXFORD. 


T was Friday night at the Oxford terminus, and all the world 
| scrambling for cabs. I don’t think I ever saw such a scene. 
Knocked here, pushed there, thrust yonder! Sir John and the Squire, 
nearly lifted off their legs, and too much taken aback to fight for 
themselves, stood against the wall, thinking the community had gone 
suddenly mad. Bill Whitney and Tod, tall, strong young fellows, able 
to hold their own anywhere, secured a cab at length, and we and our 
luggage got in and on it. 

‘“‘ To the ‘ Mitre.’” 

“Tf this is a specimen of Oxford manners, the sooner the lads are at 
home the better,” growled the Squire. Sir John Whitney was settling 
his spectacles on his nose—nearly lost off it in the scuffle. 

“Snepp told me it was a regular shindy at the terminus the first day 
of term, with all the students coming back,” said Bill Whitney. : 

There had been no end of discussion as to our college career. 
Sir John Whitney said William must go to Oxford, as he had been at 
Oxford himself; whereas Brandon stood out against Oxford for me ; 
would not hear of it. He preferred Cambridge he said: and to Cam- 
bridge Johnny Ludlow should go: and he, as my guardian, had full 
power over me. The Squire cared not which university was chosen ; 
but Tod went in for Oxford with all his strong will: he said the boating 
was best there. The result was that Mr. Brandon gave way, and we 
were entered at Christchurch. 

Mr. Brandon had me at his house for two days beforehand, giving 
me counsel. He had one of his bad colds just then and kept his 
room, and his voice was never more squeaky. The last evening, I sat 
up there with him while he sipped his broth. The fire was large 
enough to roast us, and he had three flannel nightcaps on. It was 
that night that he talked to me most. He believed with all his heart, 
he said, that the temptations to young men were greater at Oxford than 
at Cambridge; that, of the two, the more reckless set of men were 
there : and that was one of the reasons why he had objected to Oxford 
forme. And then he proceeded to put the temptations pretty strongly 
before me, and did not mince things, warning me that it would require 
all the mental and moral strength I possessed to resist them, and steer 
clear of a course of sin and shame. He then suddenly opened the Bible, 
which was on the table at his elbow, and read out a line or two from 
the thirtieth chapter of Deuteronomy. 
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“ See, I have set before you this day life and good, and death and evil : 
therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live.” 

“That’s what I have been striving to set before you, Johnny Ludiow. 
Read that chapter, the whole of it, often ; treasure its precepts in your 
heart ; and may God give you grace to keep them!” 

He shook hands with me in silence. I took up my candle and 
waited a moment, for I thought he was going to speak again. 

“Will you try to keep them, lad ?” 

“T will try, sir.” 

We were fortunate in getting good rooms at Christchurch. Tod’s 
and mine were close together ; Bill Whitney’s on the floor above. Our 
sitting-room was pleasant; it had an old cracked piano in it, which 
turned out to be passably fair when it had been tinkered and tuned. 
The windows looked out on the trees of the Broad Walk and to the 
meadows beyond: but trees are bare in winter, and the month was 
January. I had never stayed at Oxford before : and I saw that I should 
like it, with its fine, grand old colleges. The day after we got there, 
Saturday, we wrote our names in the Dean’s book, and saw our tutor. 
The rest of the day was spent in seeing about battels and getting into 
the new ways. Very new to us. A civil young fellow, who waited on us 
as scout, was useful; they called him ‘ Charley” in the college. Tod 
pulled a long face at some of the rules, and did not like the prospect of 
unlimited work. 

“T’ll go in for the boating and fishing and driving, Johnny ; and you 
can go in for the books.” 

“ All right, Tod.” I knew what he meant. It was not that he did 
not intend to take a fair amount of work : but to exist without a good 

‘share of out-of-door life also, would have been hard lines for Tod. 

The Sunday services were beautiful. The first Sunday of term was 
a high day, and the cathedral was filled. Orders of admission to the 
public were not necessary that day, and a general congregation mixed 
with the students. Sir John and the Squire were staying at the Mitre 
till Monday. After service we went to promenade in the Broad Walk 
—and it seemed that everybody else went. 

“ Look there!” cried the Squire, “at this tall clergyman coming 
along. Iam sure he is one of the canons of Worcester.” 

It was Mr. Fortescue—Honourable and Reverend. He halted for 
a minute to exchange greetings with Sir John Whitney, whom he knew, 
and then passed on his fay. 

“ There’s some pretty girls about, too,” resumed the Squire, gazing 
around. “Not that I’d advise you boys to look much at them. 
Wonder if they often walk here?” 

Before a week had gone by, we were quite at home; had shaken 
down into our new life as passengers shake down in their places in an 
omnibus ; and made lots of friends. ‘Some I liked; some I did not. 
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There was one fellow always coming in—a tall dark man with crisp 
hair; his name Richardson. He had plenty of money and kept dogs 
and horses, and seemed to go in for every kind of fast life the place 
afforded. Of work he did none; and report ran that he was being 
watched by the proctor, with whom he was generally in hot water. 
Altogether he was not in good odour: and he had a way of mocking 
at religion as though he were an atheist. 

“JT heard a bit about Richardson just now,” cried Whitney, one 
morning that he had brought his commons in to breakfast with us—and 
the fields outside were white with snow. ‘ Mayhew says he’s a scamp.” 

“Don’t think he’s much else, myself,” said Tod. ‘I say, just taste 
this butter! It’s shockingly strong. Wonder what it is made of ?” 

*¢ Mayhew says he’s a liar as well as a villain. There’s no speaking 
after him. Last term a miserable affair occurred in the town ; the 
authorities could not trace it home to Richardson though they suspected 
he was the black sheep. Lots of fellows knew he was: but he denied 
it out-and-out. I think we had better not have much to do with him.” 

“‘ He entertains jolly well,” said Tod. ‘ Johnny, you’ve boiled these 
eggs too hard. And his funds seem to spring from some perpetual gold 
mine—— ” 

‘The door opened, and two bull-dogs burst in, leaping and howling. 
Richardson—they were his—followed, with little Ford; the latter a 
quiet, inoffensive man, who stuck to his work. 

“Be quiet, you two devils!” cried Richardson, kicking his dogs. 
“Lie down, will you? I say, I’ve got a wine-coach on to-night in my 
rooms, after Hall. Shall be glad to see you all at it.” 

Considering the conversation he had broken in upon, none of 
us had a very ready answer at hand. 

“‘] have heaps of letters to answer to-night, and must do it,” said 
Whitney. ‘‘ Thank you all the same.” 

Richardson might have read coolness in the tone ; I don’t know ; but 
he turned the back of his chair on Bill to face Tod. 

“You have not letters to write, I suppose, Todhetley.” 

“Not I. I leave letters to Ludlow.” 

“You'll come then.” 

“Can't,” said Tod candidly. ‘Don’t mean to go in for wine 
parties.” 

“Qh,” said Richardson. “You'll tell another tale when you’ve been 
here a bit longer. W2// you be still, you brutes ?” 

“ Hope I shan’t,” said Tod. ‘‘ Wine plays the very mischief with work, 
Should never get any done if I went in for it.” 

“Do you intend to go up for honours?” went on Richardson. 

“?Twould be a signal failure if I did. I leave all that to Ludlow 
—as I said by the letters. See to the dogs, Richardson.” 

The animals had struck up a fight. Richardson secured the one, 
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and sent the other out with a kick. Our scout was coming in, and 
the dog flew at him. No damage ; but a great row. 

“Charley,” cried Tod, “ this butter’s not fit to eat.” 

‘Ts it not, sir. What’s the matter with it ? ” 

“The matter with it >—everything’s the matter it.” 

“Ts that your scout?” asked Richardson, when the man had gone 
again, holding his dog between his knees as he sat. 

“Yes,” said Tod. ‘“ And your dogs all but made mincemeat of him. 
You should teach them better manners.” 

“Serve him right if they had. His name’s Tasson,” 

‘“‘ Tasson, is it? We call him Charley here.” 

“T know. He’s a queer one.” 

“How is he queer ? ” 

“‘ He’s pious.” 

“ He’s what?” 

“ Pious,” repeated Richardson, twisting his mouth. “A saint ; 
cant ; a sneak.” 

“Good gracious !” cried Bill Whitney. 

“You think I’m jesting! Ask Ford here. Tell it, Ford.” 

“ Oh, it’s true,” said Ford : “true that he goes in for piety. Last term 
there was a freshman here named Carstairs. He was young; rather 
soft ; no experience, you know, and he began to go the pace. One 
night this Charley, his scout, fell on his knees, and besought him with 
tears not to go to the bad ; to pull up in time and remember what the 
end must be; and and so on.” 

“What did Carstairs do?” 

“Do ! why turned him out,’”’ put in Richardson. Carstairs, by the 
way, has taken his name off the books, or Aad to take it off. 

“Charley is civil and obliging to us,” said Whitney. ‘ Never pre- 
sumes.” 

How much of the tale was gospel we knew not; but for my own 
part, I liked Charley. There was something about him quite different 
from scouts and servants in general—and by the way, I don’t think 
Charley was a scout, only a scout’s help—but in appearance and dicticn 
and manner he was really superior. A slim, slight young fellow ot 
twenty, with straight fine light hair and blue eyes, and a round spot of 
scarlet on his thin cheeks. 

“T say, Charley, they say you are pious,” began Bill Whitney that 
same day after lecture, when the man was bringing in the bread and 
cheese from the buttery. 

He coloured to the roots of his light hair, and did not answer. Bill 
never minded what he said to any one. 

“You were scout to Mr. Carstairs. Did you take his morals under 
your special protection ? ” 

“Be quiet, Whitney,” said Tod in an undertone. 
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“ And constitute yourself his guardian-angel-in-ordinary ? Didn’t 
you go down on your knees to him with tears and sobs,and beseech 
him not to go to the bad?” went on Bill. ; 

“There’s not a word of truth in it, sir. One evening when Mr. 
Carstairs was lying on his sofa, tired and ill—for he was beginning to- 
lead a life that had no rest in it, hardly, day or night, a folded slip of 
paper was brought in from Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Carstairs bade 
me read it to him. It was to remind him of some appointment for 
the night. Mr. Carstairs was silent for a minute: and then burst out 
with a kind of sharp cry, painful to hear. ‘ By Heaven, if this goes. 
on, they'll ruin me, body and soul! I’ve a great mind not to go.’ 
I did speak then, sir; I told him he was ill and had better stay at 
home ; and I said that it was easy enough for him to pull up then, but 
that when one got too far on the down-hill path it was more difficult.” 

“ Was that all?” cried Whitney. 

“* Every word, sir. I should not have spoken at all but that I had 
known Mr. Carstairs before we came here. Mr. Richardson made a 
great deal of it, and gave to it quite a different colouring.” 

“Did Mr. Carstairs turn you away for that?” I asked of Charley ; 
when he came back for the things, and the other two had gone out. 

“‘ Three or four days after it happened, sir, Mr. Carstairs stopped my 
waiting on him again. I think it was through Mr. Richardson. Mr. 
Carstairs had refused to go out with him the evening it occurred.” 

‘You knew Mr. Carstairs before he came to Oxford. Where was it?” 

“It was ” he hesitated, and then went on. “It was at the schook 
he was at in London, sir. I was a junior master there.” 

Letting a plate fall—for I was helping to pack them, wanting the 
table—I stared at the fellow. “A master there and ” and a servant 
here, I all but said, but I stopped the words. 

“Only one of the outer masters, attending daily,” he went on quietly. 
‘I taught writing and arithmetic, and English to the juniors.” 

“* But how comes it that you are here in this post, Charley ? ” 

“ T had reasons for wishing to come to live at Oxford, sir.” 

“‘ But why not have sought out something better than this ?” 

‘“‘T did seek, sir. But nothing of the kind was to be had, and this 
place offered. ‘There’s many a one, sir, falls into the wrong post in life, 
and can never afterwards get into the right one.” 

“ But—do you—like this?” 

_ “ Like it, sir—no! But I make a living at it. One thing I shall be 
always grateful to Mr. Carstairs for: that he did not mention where he 
had known me. I should not like it to be talked of in the college, 
especially by Mr. Richardson.” 

He disappeared with his tray as he spoke. It sounded quite 
mysterious. But I took the hint, and said nothing. 

The matter passed. Charley did not put on any mentorship to us, 
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and the more we saw of him the more we liked him. But an impres- 
sion gradually dawned upon us that he was not strong enough for his 
place. The carrying up of a heavy tray upstairs would set him pant- 
ing like an old man, and he could not run far or fast. 

One day I was hard at work, Tod and Whitney being off somewhere, 
driving tandem, when a queer, ugly-sounding cough kept annoying me 
from outside: but whether it came from dog or man I could not tell. 
Opening the door at last, there sat Charley on the stairs, his head rest- 
ing against the wall, and his cheeks brighter than a red leaf in autumn. 

“ What, is it you, Charley? Where did you pick up that cough?” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said he, starting up. “I thought your 
rooms where empty.” 

“Come in till the fit’s over. You are in a regular draught there. 
Come along,” for he hesitated—“ I want to shut the door.” 

He came in, coughing finely, and I gave him the chair by the fire. 
It was nothing, he said, and would soon be gone. He had caught it 
a day or two back in the bleak east wind: the college was draughty, 
and he had tobe on the run out of doors in all sorts of weather. 

“Well, you know, Charley, putting east winds and draughts aside, 
you don’t seem to be quite up to your work here in point of strength.” 

“T was up to it, sir, when I took it. It’s a failing in some of our 
family, sir, to have weak lungs. I shall beall right again, soon.” 

The coughing was over, and he got up to go away, evidently not 
liking to intrude. There was a degree of sensitiveness about him that, 
ef itself, might have shown he was superior to his position. 

“Take a good jorum of treacle-posset, Charley, at bed-time.” 

* * * * * * * 

Spring weather came in with February. The biting cold and snow 
of January disappeared, and genial sunshine warmed the earth again. 
The first Sunday in this same February month, from my place at 
morning service, looking out on the townsfolk who had come in with 
orders, I saw a lady, very little and pretty, staring fixedly at me from 
afar. The face—where had I seen her face? It seemed familiar, 
but I could not tell how or where I had known it. A small slight face 
of almost an ivory white, and wide-open light blue eyes that had plenty 
of confidence in them. 

Sophie Chalk! I should have recognized her in the first moment 
but for the different mode -in which her hair was dressed. Wonderful 
hair! A vast amount of it, and made the most of. She wore it of its 
natural colour to-day, brown, and the red tinge on it shone like 
burnished gold. She knew me; that was certain; and I could not 
help watching her. Her eyes went roving away presently, possibly in 
search of Tod. I stole a glance at him; but he did not appear to 
see her. What brought her to Oxford? 

We got out of church, I took care to hold my tongue. Tod had 
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cared for Sophie Chalk—there could be little doubt of it—as one never 
cares for anybody again in life: and it might be just as well—in spite 
of the exposé of Mademoiselle’s false ways and misdoings—that they 
did not meet. Syrens are syrens all the world over. 

The day went on to a bright moonlight night. Tod and I, out for 
a stroll, were standing within the shade of the fine old Magdalen 
Tower, talking to a fellow of Trinity, when there came up a lady of 
delicate presence, the flowers in her bonnet exhaling a faint odour of 
perfume. 

“T think Iam not mistaken—I am sure—yes, I am sure it is Mr. 
Ludlow. And—surely that cannot be Mr. Todhetley?” 

Tod wheeled round at the soft, false voice. The daintily gloved 
hand was held out to him; the fair, false face was bent close: and his 
own face turned red and white with emotion. I saw it even in the 
shade of the moonlight. Had she been strolling about to look for us? 
Most likely. A few moments more, and we were all three walking 
onwards together. 

“‘Only fancy my position !” she gaily said. ‘ Here am I, all forlorn, 
set down alone in this great town, and must take care of myself as I 
best can. The formidable gowns and caps frighten me.” 

“The gowns and caps will do you no harm—Miss Chalk,” cried 
Tod—and he only just saved himself from saying “‘ Sophie.” 

“Do you think not,” she returned, touching the sleeve of her velvet 
jacket, as if to brush off a fly. ‘ But I beg you will accord me my due 
style and title, Mr. Todhetley, and honour me aceordingly. I am no 
longer Missus Chalk. I am Mrs. Everty.” 

So she had married Mr. Everty after all! She minced along between 
us in her silk gown, her hands in her ermine muff that looked made 
for a doll. At the private door of a shop in High Street she halted, 
rang the bell, and threw the door open. 

“You will walk up and take a cup of tea with me. Nay, but you 
must—or I shall think you want to hold yourselves above poor little 
me, now you are grand Oxford men.” 

She went along the passage and up the stairs: there seemed no re- 
source but to follow. In the sitting-room, which was very well furnished 
and looked out on the street, a fire burned brightly ; and a lamp and 
the tea-things stood on the table. 

“Where have you been ?—keeping me waiting for my tea in this 
way! You never think of anybody but yourself: never.” 

The querulous complaint, and thin, shrill voice came from a small 
dark girl who sat at the window, peering out into the lighted street. I 

had not forgotten the sharp-featured, sallow face and the deep-set eyes. 
It was Mabel Smith, the poor little lame and deformed girl I had seen 
in Torriana Square. She really did not look much older or bigger, and 
she spoke as abruptly as ever. 
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“T remember you, Johnny Ludlow.” 

Mrs. Everty made the tea. Her dress, white one way, green the 
other, gleamed like silver in the lamplight. It had a quantity of white 
lace upon it: light green ribbons were twisted in her hair. “I should 
think it would be better to have those curtains drawn, Mabel. Your 
tea’s ready : if you will come to it.” 

“ But I choose to have the curtains open and I'll take my tea here,” 
answered Mabel. ‘“ You may be going out again for hours, and what 
company should I have but the street? I don’t like to be shut up in 
a strange room: I might see ghosts. Johnny Ludlow, that’s a little 
coffee-table by the wall: if you'll put it here it will hold my cup_and 
saucer,” 

I put it near her with her tea and plate of bread-and-butter. 

“Won't you sit by me? I am very lonely. Those other two can 
talk to one another.” 

So I carried my cup and sat down by Mabel. The “other two,” as 
Mabel put it, were talking and laughing. Tod was taking a lesson in 
tea-making from her, and she called him awkward. 

“Are you living here?” I asked of Mabel under cover of the 
noise. 

“‘ Living here! no,” she replied in her old abrupt fashion. ‘‘ Do you 
think papa would let me be living over a shop in Oxford? My grand- 
mamma lives near the town, and she invited me down on a visit to- her. 
There was no one to bring me, and she said se would”—indicating 
Sophie—“ and we came yesterday. Well, would you believe it? Grand- 
mamma had meant wext Saturday, and she could not take us in, having 
visitors already. I wanted to go back home; but she said she liked 
the look of Oxford, and she took these rooms for a week. Two guineas 
without fires and other extras: I call it dear. How came she to find 
you out, Johnny?” 

“We met just now. She tells us she is Mrs. Everty now.” 

“ Oh yes, they are married. And a nice bargain Mr. Everty has in 
her! Her dresses must cost twenty pounds apiece. Some of them /hirty 
pounds! Look at the lace on that one. Mrs. Smith, papa’s wife, gives 
her a good talking-to sometimes, telling her Mr. Everty’s income won’t 
stand it. I should think it would not !—though I fancy he has a small - 
share in papa’s business now.” 

“ Do they live in London?” 

“Oh yes, they live in London. Close to us, too! In one of the 
small houses in Torriana Street. She wanted to take a large house in 
the square like ours, but Mr. Everty was too wise.” 

Talking to this girl, my thoughts back in the past, I wondered whether 
Sophie’s people had heard of the abstraction of Miss Deveen’s emeralds. 
But it was not likely. To look at her now: watching her fascinating 
ease, listening to her innocent reminiscences of the time we had all 
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spent together at Lady Whitney’s, I might have supposed she had taken 
a dose of the waters of Lethe, and that Sophie Chalk had always been 
guileless as a child ; an angel without wings. 

“She has lost none of her impudence, Tod,” I said as we went 
home. In the old days, you know, we used to say she’d fascinate the 
hair off our heads, give her the chance. She'd wile off the two ears as 
well now. A good thing she’s married !” 

Tod broke into a whistle, and went striding on. 

Before the week was out, Sophie Chalk—we generally called 
her by the old name—had become intimate with some of the men 
of different colleges. Mabel Smith went to her grandmother’s, and 
Sophie had nothing to do but exhibit her charms in the Oxford streets 
and entertain her friends. The time went on. Hardly an evening 
passed but Tod was there; Bill Whitney went sometimes ; I rarely. 
Sophie did not fascinate me, whatever she might do by others. Sophie 
treated her guests to wine and spirits, and to unlimited packs of cards. 
Bill Whitney said one night in a joking way that he was not sure but she 
might be indicted for keeping a private gaming-house. Richardson was 
one of her frequent evening visitors, and she would let him take his 
bull-dogs to make a morning call. There would be betting over the 
cards in the evenings and she did not attempt to object. Sophie would 
not play herself ; she dispersed her fascinations amid the company while 
they played, and sang songs at the piano—one of the best pianos to be 
found in Oxford. There set in a kind of furore for pretty Mrs. Everty; 
the men who had the entrée there went wild over her charms, and vied 
with each other in making her costly presents. Sophie broke into 
raptures of delight over each with the seeming simplicity of a child, and 
swept all into her capacious net. 

I think it was the receiving of those presents that was keeping her in 
Oxford; or helping to keep her. Some of them were valuable. Very 
valuable indeed was a set of diamonds, brooch and ear-rings, that soft 
young calf, Gaiton, brought her; but what few brains the viscount had 
were clean dazzled away by Sophie’s attractions: and Richardson gave 
her a bejewelled fan that must have cost a small fortune. If Sophie 
Chalk did spend her husband’s money, she was augmenting her stock 
of precious stones—and she had not lost her passion for them. 

One morning my breakfast was brought in by a strange fellow, gloomy 
and grim. Tod had gone to breakfast with Mayhew. 

“* Where’s Charley ?” I asked. 

** Sick,” was the short answer. 

“ What’s the matter with him ?” 

“ Down with a cold, or something.” 

And we had this surly servant for ever so long to come: and I’m 
sorry to say got so accustomed to see his face as to forget sick Charley. 
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II. 


“ WILL you go up the river for a row, Johnny?” 

“I don’t mind if I do.” 

The questioner was Bill Whitney ; who had come in to look for Tod. 
I had nothing particular on hand that afternoon, and the skies were blue 
and the sun golden. So we went down to the river together. 

‘Where has Tod got to?” he asked. 

“Goodness knows. I’ve not seen him since lecture this morning.” 

We rowed up to Godstowe. Bill disappeared with some friend of his 
from Merton’s, who had watched us put in. I strolled about. Every- 
body knows the dark pool of water there. On the bench under the 
foliage there, so thick in summer, but bare yet in this early season, 
warm and sunny though it was, sat a man wrapped in a greatcoat, 
whom I took at first to be a skeleton with painted cheeks. But one 
does not care to stare at skeletons, knowing they’d help their looks if 
they could; and I was passing him with my face turned the other 
way. 

** Good afternoon, sir.” 

I turned at the hollow words—hollow in sound as though they came 
out of adrum. It was Charley: the red paint on his thin cheeks was 
nothing but natural hectic, and the blue of his eyes shone painfully 
bright. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Charley ?” 

“ A fly-man, who had to drive here and back, brought me with him 
for a mouthful of fresh air, it being so warm and bright. It is the 
first time I have been able to get out, sir.” 

“You are poorly, Charley.” I had all but said “dying.” But one 
can but be complimentary to a poor fellow in that condition. 

“Very ill I have been, sir; but I’m better. At one time I never 
thought I should get up again. It’s this beautiful warm weather coming 
in so early that has restored me.” 

“T don’t know about restored ? You don’t look great things yet.” 

“You should have seen me a short while ago, sir! I’m getting 
on.” 

Lying by his side, on a piece of paper, was a thick slice, doubled, of 
bread-and-butter, that he must have brought with him. He broke 
a piece off, and ate it. 

“ You look hungry, Charley.” 

“‘That’s the worst of it, sir; I’m always hungry,” he answered, and 
his tone from its eagerness was quite painful to hear, and his eyes grew 
moist, and the hectic spread on his cheeks. “It is the nature of the 
complaint, I’m told: and poor mother was the same. I could be 
eating and drinking every hour, sir, and hardly be satisfied.” 

“Come along to the inn, and have some tea.” 
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“No, sir; no, thank you,” he said, shrinking back. “I answered 
your remark thoughtlessly, sir, for it’s the truth ; not with any notion 
that it would make you ask me to take anything. And I’ve got my 
bread-and-butter here.” 

Going indoors, I told them to serve him a good tea, with a big dish 
of bacon and eggs, or some relishing thing of that sort. Whitney came 
in and heard me. 

“You be hanged, Johnny! We are not going in for all that, here !” 

“It’s not for us, Bill; it’s for that poor old scout, Charley. He's 
as surely dying as that you and I are talking. Come and look at him: 
you never saw such an object. I don’t believe he gets enough to eat.” 

Whitney came, and did nothing but stare. Charley went indoors 
with a good deal of pressing, and we saw him sit down to the feast. 
Whitney stayed ; I went out of doors again. 

I remembered a similar case. It was that of a young woman 
who used to make Lena’s frocks. She fell into a decline. Her appe- 
tite was wonderful. Anything good and substantial to eat and drink, 
she was always craving for: and it all seemed to do her no good. 


Charley Tasson’s sickness must be of the same nature. She died: and 
he 





I was struck dumb! Seated on the bench under the trees, my 
thoughts back in that past time, there came two figures over the 
rustic bridge. A lady and gentleman, arm in arm: she in a hat and 
blue feather and dainty lace parasol ; and he with bent head and words 
softened to a whisper. ‘Tod !—and Sophie Chalk ! 

“Good gracious! There’s Johnny Ludlow!” 

She loosed his arm as she spoke, and came sailing up to me, her gold 
bracelets jingling as she gave her hand. I don’t believe there are ten 
women in England who could get themselves up as effectively as did 
Sophie Chalk. Tod looked black as thunder. 

“What the devil brings you here, Johnny ?” 

“*T rowed up with Whitney.” 

A pause. ‘ Who else is here?” 

“Forbes of Merton: Whitney has been about with him. And I 
suppose a few others. We noticed a skiff or two waiting. Perhaps 
one was yours.” 

I spoke indifferently, determined he should not know I was put out. 
Seeing him there—I was going to say on the sly—with that beguiling 
syren, who was to foretel what pitfalls she might charm him into? He 
took Madame Sophie on his arm again to continue their promenade, 
and I lost sight of them. 

I did not like it. It was not satisfactory. He had rowed her up— 
or perhaps driven her up—and was marching about with her téte-A-téte 
under the sweet spring sunshine. No great harm in itself this pastime : 
but he might get too fond of it. That she had re-acquired all her 
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strong influence over Tod’s heart was clear as are the stars on a frosty 
night. Whitney called out to me that it was time to think of going 
back. I got into the boat with him, saying nothing. 

Charley told me where he lived—“ Up Stagg’s Entry”—for I said I 
would call to see him. Just fora day or two there seemed to, be no 
time ; but I got there one evening when Tod had gone to the syren’s. 
It was a dark, dusky place, this Stagg’s Entry, and, I think, is done away 
with now, with several houses crowded into it. Asking for Charles 
Tasson, of a tidy, motherly woman on the stairs, she went before me, 
and threw open a door. 

‘‘ Here’s a gentleman to see you, Mr. Charley.” 

He was lying in a bed at the end of the room near the fire, under the 
lean-to roof. If I had been shocked at seeing him in the open air, in 
the glad sunshine, I was doubly so now in the dim light of the tallow 
candle. He rose in bed. 

“It’s very kind of you to come here, sir! I’m sure I didn’t expect 
you to remember it.” 

“* Are you worse, Charley?” 

“I caught a fresh cold, sir, that day at Godstowe. And I’m as 
weak as a rat too—hardly able to creep out of bed. Nanny, bring a 
chair for this gentleman.” 

One of the handiest little girls I ever saw, with the same shining 
blue eyes that he had, and plump, pretty cheeks, laid hold of achair. I 
took it from her and sat down. 

“Ts this your sister, Charley ?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s only us two left together. We were eight of us 
once. Three went abroad, and one is in London, and two dead. 

“What doctor sees you?” 

‘One comes in now and then, sir. My illness is not much in a 
doctor’s way. There’s nothing he could do: nothing for me but to 
wait patiently for summer weather.” 

“* What have you had to eat to-day ?” 

“‘ He had two eggs for his dinner : I boiled them,” said little Nanny. 
‘*And Mrs. Cann brought us in six herrings, and I cooked one for 
tea ; and he'll have some ale and bread and butter for supper.” 

She spoke like a little important housekeeper. But I wondered 
whether Charley was badly off. 

Mrs, Cann, the same woman who had spoken to me, came out of her 
room opposite as I was going away. She followed me down stairs, and 
began to talk in an undertone. “A sad thing, ain’t it, sir, to see him a 
lying there so helpless ; and to know that it has laid hold of him for 
good and all. He caught it from his mother.” 

“* How do you mean ?” 

“She died here in that room, just as the winter come in, with the 
same complaint—decline they call it; and he waited on her and 
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nursed her, and must have caught it of her. A good son he was. They 
were well off once, sir, but the father just brought ’em to beggary; 
and Charley—he had a good education of his own—came down from 
London when his mother got ill, and looked out for something to do 
here that he might stay with her. At first he couldn’t find anything ; 
and when he was at a sore pinch, he took a place at Christchurch 
college as scout’s helper. He had to pocket his pride: but there was 
Nanny as well as his mother.” 

“<T-see.” 

“‘He’d been teacher in a school up in London, sir, by day, and in 
the evenings he used to help some young clergyman as scripture-reader 
to the poor in one of them crowded parishes we hear tell of: he was 
always one for trying to do what good he could. Naturally he’d be 
disheartened at falling to be a bed-maker in a college, and I’m afraid 
the work was too hard for him : but, as I say, he was a goodson. The 
mother settled in Oxford after her misfortunes.” 

“‘ How is he supported now? And the little girl ?” 

“It’s not over much of a support,” said Mrs. Cann with disparage- 
ment. “Not for him, that’s a craving for meat and drink every hour. 
The eldest brother is in business in London, sir, and he sends them 
what they have. Perhaps he’s not able to do more.” 

It was not late. I thought I would, for once, pay Mrs. Everty a 
visit. A run of three minutes, and I was at her door. 

They were there—the usual set. Tod, and Richardson, and 
Lord Gaiton, and the two men from Magdalen, and—well, it’s no use 
enumerating—seven or eight in all. Richardson and another were 
quarrelling at écarté, four were at whist; Tod was sitting apart with 
Sophie Chalk. 

She was got up like a fairy at the play, in a cloud of thin white 
muslin ; her hair hanging around and sparkling with gold dust, and 
little gleams of gold ornaments shining about her. If ever Joseph 
Todhetley had need to pray against falling into temptation, it was 
during the weeks of that unlucky term. 

“This is quite an honour, Johnny Ludlow,” said Madame Sophie, 
rising to meet me, her eyes sparkling with what might have been taken 
for the most hearty welcome. “It is not often you honour my poor 
little room, sir.” 

“Tt is not often I can find the time for it, Mrs. Everty. Tod, I 
came in to see whether you were ready to go in.” 

He looked at his watch hastily, fearing it might be later than it was ; 
and answered curtly and coolly. 

“Ready ?—no. Ihave not had my revenge yet at écarté.” 

Approaching the écarté table, he sat down. Mrs. Everty drew a 
chair behind Lord Gaiton, and looked over his hand. 

The days passed. I had two cares on my mind, and they bothered me. 
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The one was Tod and his dangerous infatuation; the other, poor 
dying Charley Tasson. Tod was losing frightfully at those card-tables. 
Night after night it went on. Tod’s steps were drawn thither by a fas- 
cination irresistible : and whether the cards or their mistress were the 
more subtle potion for him, or what was to be the ending of it all, no 
living being could tell. 

As to Stagg’s Entry, my visits to it had grown nearly as much into a 
habit as Tod’s had to High Street. When I stayed away fora night, 
little Nanny would whisper to me the next that Charley had not taken 
his eyes off the door. Sick people always like to see visitors. 

‘Don’t let him want for anything, Johnny,” said Tod. “The Pater 
would blow us up.” 

The time ran on, and the sands of Charley’s life ran with it. One 
Wednesday evening upon going in late, and not having many minutes 
to stay, I found him on the bed in a dead faint, and the candle guttering 
in the socket. Nanny was nowhere. I went across the passage to 
Mrs. Cann’s, and she was nowhere. It was an awkward situation ; for 
I declare that for the moment I thought he was gone. 

Knowing most of Nanny’s household secrets, I looked in the candle- 
box for a fresh candle. Charley was stirring then, and I gave him some 
wine. He had had a similar fainting fit at midday, he said, which 
had frightened them, and Nanny had fetched the doctor. She was 
gone now, he supposed, to fetch some medicine. 

“Ts this the end, sir?” 

He asked it quitecalmly. I could not tell: but to judge by his wan 
face I thought it might be. And my time was up and more than up: 
and neither Nanny nor Mrs. Canncame. The wine revived him and 
he seemed better ; quite well again: well, for him. But I did not like 
to leave him alone. 

“Would you mind reading to me, sir?” he asked. 

‘“¢ What shall I read, Charley ?” 

“It may be for the last time, sir. I'd like to hear the service for the 
burial of the dead.” 

So I read it every word, the long lesson, and all. Nanny came in 
before it was finished, medicine in hand, and sat down in silence with 
her bonnet on. She had been kept at the doctor’s. Mrs. Cann ‘was 
the next to make her appearance, having been abroad on some business 
of her own : and I got away when it was close upon midnight. 

“ Your name and college, sir.” 

“Ludlow. Christchurch.” 

It was the proctor. He had pounced full upon me as I was racing 
home. And the clocks were striking twelve ! 

“ Ludlow—Christchurch,” he repeated, nodding his head. 

“T am sorry to be out so late, sir, and break rules, but I could not 
help it. I have been sitting with a sick man.” 
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“* Very good,” said he blandly ; “ you can tell that to-morrow to the 
Dean. Home at once to your quarters now, if you please, Mr. 
Ludlow.” 

And I knew he believed me just as much as he would had I told 
him Id been up in a balloon. 

“You are a nice lot, Master Johnny !” 

The salutation was Tod’s. He and Bill Whitney were sitting over 
the fire in our room. 

“* T couldn’t help being late.” 

“Of course not! As to late—it’s only midnight. Next time you'll 
come in with the milk.” 

“Don’t jest. I’ve been with that poor Charley, and I think he’s 
dying. The worst of it is, the proctor has just dropped upon me.” 

“No!” It sobered them both, and they put aside their mockery. 
Bill, who had the tongs in his hand, let them go down with a crash. 

“It’s a thousand pities, Johnny. Not one of us has been before 
the Dean yet.” 

“TI can only tell the Dean the truth.” 

“ As.if he’d believe you! By Jupiter! Once get one of our names 
up, and those proctors will track every step of the ground we tread on. 
They watch a marked man as a starving cat watches a mouse.” 

With the morning came in the requisition for me to attend before 
the Dean. When I got there, who should be stealing out of the room 
quite sheepishly, his face down and his ears red, but Gaiton. 

“Ts it your turn, Ludlow !” he cried, closing the room door as softly 
as though the Dean had been asleep inside. 

‘What have you been had up for, Gaiton ?” 

“Oh, nothing. I got knocking about a bit last night, for Mrs. Everty 
did not receive, and came across that confounded proctor.” 

“Ts the Dean in a hard humour?” 

“ Hard enough, and be hanged to him! It’s not the Dean: he’s ill, 
or something ; perhaps been making a night of it himself: and Apple- 
rigg’s on duty for him. Dry old scarecrow! For two pins, Ludlow, 
I’d take my name off the books, and be shut of the lot.” 

Dr. Applerigg had the reputation of being one of the strictest of 
college dons. He was like a maypole, just as tall and thin, with a long, 
sallow face, and enough learning to set up the reputations of three 
archbishops for life. The Doctor was marching up and down the room 
in his college cap, and turned his spectacles on me. 

“‘ Shut the door, sir.” 

While I did as I was bid, he sat down at an open desk near the fire 
and looked at a paper that had some writing on it. 

“What age may you be, Mr. Ludlow?” he sternly asked, when a 
question or two had passed. And I told him my age. 

“Oh! And don’t you think it a very disreputable thing, a great 
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discredit, sir, for a young fellow of your years to be found abroad by 
your proctor at midnight ?” 

“But I could not help being !Jate, sir, last night ; and I was not 
abroad for any purpose of pleasure. I had been staying with a poor 
fellow who is sick: dying, in fact: and—and it was not my fault, sir.” 

“Take care, young man,” said he, glaring through his spectacles. 
“‘ There’s one thing I can never forgive if deliberately told me, and 
that’s a lie.” 

“IT should be sorry to tell a lie, sir,” I answered: and by the annoy- 
ance so visible in his looks and tones, it was impossible to help 
fancying he had found out, or thought he had found out, Gaiton in one. 
“What I have said is truth.” 

“Go over again what you did say,” cried he, very shortly, after 
looking at his paper again and then hard at me. And I wentover it. 

‘* What do you say the man’s name is ?” 

“‘Charles Tasson, sir. He was our scout until he fell ill.” 

‘Pray do you make a point, Mr. Ludlow, of visiting all the scouts 
and their friends who may happen to fall sick ?” 

‘No, sir,” I said uneasily, for there was ridicule in his tone, and 
I knew he did not believe a word. ‘I don’t suppose I should ever 
have thought to visit Tasson, but for seeing him look so ill one after- 
noon up at Godstowe. 

“He must be very ill to be at Godstowe!” cried Dr. Applerigg. 
“Very !” 

“ He was so ill, sir, that I thought he was dying then. Some fly- 
man he knew had driven him to Godstowe for the sake of the air.” 

“But what’s your motive, may I ask, for going to sit with him? ” 
He had a way of laying emphasis on certain of his words, 

‘“‘ There’s no motive, sir: except that he is lonely and dying.” 

The Doctor looked at me for what seemed ten minutes. ‘ What is 
this sick man’s address, pray?” 

I told him the address in Stagg’s Entry ; and he wrote it down, tell- 
ing me to present myself again before him the following morning. 

That day, I met Sophie Chalk; her husband was with her. She 
nodded and seemed gay as air: he looked dark and sullen as he took 
off his hat. I carried the news into college. 

* Sophie Chalk has got her husband down, Tod.” 

“ Queen Anne’s dead,” retorted he. 

“Oh, you knew it!” And I might have guessed that he did by his 
not having spent the past evening in High Street, but in a fellow’s 
rooms at Oriel. And he was as cross as two sticks. 

“What a fool she must have been to go and throw herself away 
upon that low fellow Everty!” he exclaimed, putting his shoulders 
against the mantelpiece and stamping on the carpet with one heel. 
“Throw herself away! Well, Tod, opinions vary. J think she was 
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lucky to get him. As to his being low, we don’t know that he is. 
Putting aside that one mysterious episode of his being down at our 
place in hiding, which I suppose we shall never come to the bottom 
of, we know nothing of what Everty has, or has not been.” 

“You shut up, Johnny. Common. sense is common sense.” 

“Everty’s being here—we can’t associate with him, you know, Tod 
—affords a good opportunity for breaking off the visits to High Street.”” 

“Who wants to break off the visits to High Street ?” 

“I do, for one. Madame Sophie’s is a dangerous atmosphere.” 

“ Dangerous for you, Johnny ?” 

“Not a bit of it. You know. Be wise in time, old fellow.” 

“ Of all the muffs living, Johnny, you are about the greatest. In the 
old days you feared I might go in for marrying Sophie Chalk. I don’t 
see what you can fear now. Do you suppose I should run away with 
another man’s wife? ” 

‘“ Nonsense, Tod !” 

‘Well, what else is it? Come! Out with it.” 

“ Do you think our people or the Whitneys would like it if they 
knew we are intimate with her?” 

“They'd not die of it, I expect.” 

“TI don’t like her, Tod. It is not a nice thing of her to allow the play 
and the betting, and to have all those fellows there when they choose.” 

Tod took his back from the mantelpiece, and sat down to his impo- 
sition : one he had to write for having missed chapel. 

“You mean well, Johnny, though you are a muff.” 

Later in the day I met Dr. Applerigg. He signed to me to stop. 
“ Mr. Ludlow, I find that what you told me this morning was true. 
And I withdraw every word of condemnation that I spoke. I wish 
I had never greater cause to find fault than I have with you, in regard 
to this matter. Not that I can sanction your being out so late, although 
the plea of excuse dea dying man. You understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. It shall not occur again.” 

Down at the house in Stagg’s Entry, that evening, Mrs. Cann met me 
on the stairs. “One of the great College Doctors was here to-day, 
sir. He came up asking all manner of questions about you—whether 
you'd been here till a’most midnight yesterday, and what you’d stayed 
so late for, and—and all about it.” 

Dr. Applerigg! ‘“ What did you tell him, Mrs. Cann?” 

_ “Tell him, sir! what should I tell him but the truth? That you had 
stayed here late because of Charley’s being took worse and nobody 
with him, and had read the burial service to him for his asking 4, and 
that you came most evenings, and was just as good to him as gold. He 
said he’d see Charley for himself then ; and he went in and talked to 
him, oh so gently and nicely about his soul ; and gave little Nanny half 
a crown when he went away. Sometimes it happens, sir, that those 
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who look to have the hardest faces have the gentlest hearts. And 
Charley’s dying, sir. He was took worse again this evening at five 
o'clock, and I hardly thought he’d have lasted till now. The doctor 
has been, and thinks he’ll go off quietly.” 

Quietly perhaps in one sense, but it was a restless death-bed. He 
was not still a minute ; but he was quite sensible and calm. Waking 
up out of a doze when I went in, he held out his hand. 

“Tt is nearly over, sir.” 

I was sure of that, and sat downin silence. There could be no mis- 
taking his looks. 

“T have just had a strange dream,” he whispered, between his 
laboured breath ; and his eyes were wet with tears, and he looked 
curiously agitated. “I thought I saw mother. It was in a wide 
place, all light and sunshine, to» beautiful for anything but Heaven. 
Mother was looking at me; I seemed to be outside in dulness and 
darkness, and not to know how to get in. Others that I’ve known in 
my lifetime, and who have gone on before, were there, as well as 
mother; they all looked happy, and there was a soft strain of 
music, like nothing I ever heard in this world. All at once, 
as I was wondering how I could get in, my sins seemed to rise up 
before me in a great cloud ; I turned sick, thinking of them ; for I knew 
no sinful person might enter there. Then I saw One standing on the 
brink ! it could only have been Jesus ; and he held out his hand to me 
and smiled, ‘I am here to wash out your sins,’ he said, and I thought 
he touched me with his finger ; and oh, the feeling of delight that came 
over me, of repose, of bliss, for I knew that all earth’s troubles were 
over, and I had passed into rest and peace for ever.” 

Nanny came up, and gave him one or two spoonfuls of wine. 

“T don’t believe it was a dream,” he said, after a pause. “I 
think it was sent to show me what it is I am entering on; to uphold 
me through the darksome valley of the shadow of death.” 

“Mother said she should be watching for us, you know, Charley,” 
said the child. 

A restless fit came over him again, and he stirred uneasily. When 
it had passed, he was still for awhile and then looked up at me. 

“It was the new Heaven and the new Earth,.sir, that we are told of 
in the Revelation. Would you mind, sir—just those few verses—- 
reading them to me for the last time ?” 

Nanny brought the Bible, and put the candle on the stand, and I 
read what he asked for—the first few verses of the twenty-first chapter. 
The little girl kneeled down by the bed and joined her hands 
together. 

“ That’s enough, Nanny,” I whispered. ‘ Put the candle back.” 

“ But I did not tell all my dream,” he resumed ; “not quite all. As 
I passed over into Heaven, I thought I looked down here again. I 
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could see the places in the world ; I could see this same Oxford city. 
I saw the men here in it, sir, at their cards and their dice and their 
drink ; at all their thoughtless folly. Spending their days and nights 
without a care for the end, without as much as thinking whether they 
need a Saviour or not. And oh, their condition troubled me! I 
seemed to understand all things plainly then, sir. And I thought if they 
would but once lift up their hearts to him, even in the midst of their 
sin, he would take care of them even then, and save them from it in 
the end—for he was tempted himself once, and knows how sore their 
temptations are. In my distress, I tried to call out and tell them this, 
and it awoke me.” 

‘“Do you think he ought to talk, sir?” whispered Nanny. But 
nothing more could harm him now. 

My time was up, and I ought to be going. Poor Charley spoke 
so imploringly—almost as though the thought of it startled him. 

“ Not yet, sir; not yet! Stay a bit longer with me. It is for the 
last time.” 

And I stayed: in spite of my word passed to Dr. Applerigg. It 
seems to me a solemn thing to cross the wishes of the dying. 

So the clock went ticking on. Mrs. Cann stole in and out, and 
a lodger from below came in and looked at him. Before twelve all 
was over. 

I went hastening home, not much caring whether the proctor met 
me again, or whether he didn’t, for in any case I must go to Dr. 
Applerigg in the morning, and tell him I had broken my promise to 
him, and why. Close at the gates some one overtook and passed me. 

It was Tod. Tod with a white face and his hair damp with running. 
He had come from Sophie Chalk’s. 

“‘ What is it, Tod? ” 

I laid my hand upon his arm in speaking. He threw it off with 
a word that was very like an imprecation. 

“What zs the matter ?” 

“The devil’s the matter. Mind your own business, Johnny.” 

“ Have you been quarrelling with Everty ? ” 

“ Everty be hanged! ‘The man has betaken himself off.” 

“ How much have you lost to-night ?” 

“ Cleaned-out, lad. That’s all.” 

We got to our room in silence. Tod turned over some cards that 
ay on the table, and trimmed the candle from a thief. 

‘“‘ Tasson’s dead, Tod.” 

“ A good thing if some of us were dead,” was the answer. And he 
turned into his chamber and bolted the door. 

There’s more to come ; for Tod was on the downward path. 


A Happy New Year to Everybody ! 
Jounny LupDLow. 




















FROM LONDON TO SALZBURG. 


* HE brain wants a holiday,” said the learned doctor I had con 

sulted. ‘ You cannot do better than go over to Gastein for 
three months. Or, if you would prefer it, take a trip to Alexandria and 
back in a P. and O. steamer.” 

This was no doubt good advice; but to leave work behind me for 
so long a time seemed about as possible as to undertake a journey to 
the moon, or the conversion of the South-Sea Islanders. Still it has 
been said of old time that when there’s a will there’s a way: and though 
this proverb should of right belong to the gentler sex to whom it is 
certainly more applicable: it was not so very long after the advice had 
been given, that by a train of circumstances favourable to the project, 
I was enabled to put it into execution. 

So it happened that one morning I found myself, with a companion, on 
the point of starting from home and work, from familiar scenes and faces, 
and well-known haunts, into an uncertain fate and future. Good-byes 
were over. Those good-byes that are always sad in this world, becausé a 
type of that last look, that last handshake, that last twining of the arms 
that comes to each at the closing scene of all. At such times the still 
small voice is wont to make itself heard above the rattle of carriages and 
the roar of trains, as we wonder whether it is recorded of us that we 
shall again look upon those loved faces from which we have just 
parted. 

But after all there is something exhilarating in rapidity of motion: a 
sense of pleasure and of power in being whirled away at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour: which scatters from the mind all those dull vapours 
that affect the heart : and so, whether we will or not, we yield ourselves 
up to the pure enjoyment of the hour: the sunshine and the quick- 
changing scene. 

On starting from Charing Cross the sky was gray and cold. In 
less than half an hour the clouds had rolled away, and we were in the 
full glory of an early spring morning at the beginning of May, 
1870. 

On nearing Dover, many anxious faces were thrust out of various 
compartments for a glimpse of the sea, which happily was calm, blue, 
and unruffled as a lake. Not the shade of a ripple, not the ghost of a 
swell, could be conjured up by the liveliest imagination. A general 
murmur of approbation like the humming of bees ; an access of colour 
to cheeks that had grown pale and paler yet; an increased interest 
in sundry packets of sandwiches, that is so English and so unpleasant ; 
and we steamed on to the harbour. 

After many inquiries, which resulted in as many differences of opinion 5 
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after many silent meditations ; I had decided to cross over to Ostend, 
in preference to any other route : to take Bruges and Ghent on the way; 
Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Coblenz, Munich, and Salzburg. 
And this plan was carried out with the exception of a slight alteration 
at Coblenz, to enable us to visit the wonderful, old-world town of 
Nuremberg. 

When the train had stopped and dislodged its load of passengers, we 
went on board the Ostend boat, and my last remembrances of land were 
the frantic efforts of a man endeavouring to call attention to the fact 
that there was due to him the sum of fourpence for the transport of 
luggage. But at that moment the rope slacked, the paddles turned, the 
boat parted from the side. As we steamed away the man threw himself 
into all the attitudes of rage and disappointment, and called upon the 
captain to put back in a manner that none but a hardened nature could 
have resisted. 

The white cliffs, dazzling in the sunshine, gradually melted away 
in the distance ; one object after another flickered and went out, until at 
length the English coast was nothing more than a recollection and a 
dream. . As the morning waned the water proved less calm; and a few 
of the passengers began to experience a little of those realities that un- 
doubtedly knock all romance out of the most highly strung imaginations ; 
and into many pairs of eyes there came that look which may be inter- 
preted as a mute appeal to be cast into the sea. But Time sets right all 
these temporary derangements. Presently, Dunkerque was passed afar 
off; its great tower, containing those wonderful chimes that ‘challenge 
all others for sweetness, just visible. Then the flat coast of Belgium : 
and:in due time the good ship was at anchor in the Ostend harbour. 

’ How dreary and dismal the place looked, shut up and divested of 
its summer appendages, gay visitors included. How unattractive it 
seemed even when fancy coloured it with the life and warmth of 
a full-flowing season. How the wind whistled down its bare, ill-paved 
streets, blowing the sand into eyes and mouth, causing coats to be 
wrapped round more closely, collars put up, and caps drawn over eyes 
and ears. How comfortable to cross the bridge of the basin and disappear 
within shelter of the station ! 

In a few minutes the train started and very soon reached Bruges. It 
happened to be a Féte-day. The station was crowded with people of 
all classes ; town-folk and peasants in all the costumes of the nation : 
the latter for the most part of so low a type of countenance as may be 
seldom seen ; more so than you will ever meet with amongst the villages 
of France: many of the men repulsive both in feature and expression ; 
some of them almost less than human. 

It was a relief to turn from them towards the town. The 
streets were decorated with flags and evergreens, after-signs of a pro- 
cession ; one of those everlasting processions that are for ever taking 
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place in Roman Catholic countries, .Stretched across the streets from 
the upper windows of the houses were ropes holding flags and flowers, 
and bell-shaped ornaments made of pieces of tobacco-pipe and red 
flannel ; the ends finished off with bits of glass cut in diamonds, that 
jangled in the wind with an incessant but not unpleasant sound. Here 
and there stood an altar in process of demolition, nothing left of the 
grandeur that had been but the boards, carpets, and green branches. The 
streets were still crowded with gaily dressed men and women, prome- 
nading about arm in arm with that air that only foreigners know how 
to assume. Chattering, laughing, sauntering ; now hailing a camarade 
and forcing him to link in with them ; now breaking out into the ram- 
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BRUGES CANAL, WITH PARTIAL VIEW OF BELFRY. 


pant chorus of some popular song. The quiet streets of Bruges were 
alive with noise and jollity, so that to get an impression of the town 
in its every-day aspect was impossible. It was the Mois de Marie, and 
the people were doing homage thereto in a manner that agreeably com- 
bined both the sacred and the profane. 

Space will not permit us to linger, or to give even a short record of 
what was to be seen there. Returning to the station by way of the 
canal—which, with its old houses, and a view of the belfry whose praises 
Longfellow has sung, was a refreshing picture of quiet life—we found 
jt more crowded than ever. People were talking in loud voices, some 
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in the bad French often heard in Belgium, others kissing and making 
fierce adieux and giving last messages and instructions. All was noise 
and confusion ; and as the Ghent train slowly rolled in and slowly 
rolled out again, leisurely as a fat Dutchman smoking his midday pipe, 
we were not sorry to find ourselves clear of the whirl and uproar 
of -a Bruges Féte-day. 

From Bruges to Ghent the country was flat and uninteresting, but 
the journey was soon over, and we were glad to find the old town in 
its ordinary, every-day repose. It still possesses many traces of that 
dead and gone greatness that in the time of Charles V. made it perhaps 
the largest and most populous city in Europe. ‘There are few signs of 
decay about it, and it is yet one of the finest old towns to be seen. A 
not unpleasant place to live in, and a very inexpensive one. At each 
step there was something new to admire. First the cathedral and 
belfry : then a sudden turn opening on to the canal, all life and activity ; 
its banks lined with houses more ancient, and therefore more interesting 
than those of Bruges. Barges being loaded ; others, moving slowly on 
towed by men; women in their floating wash-houses beating linen, 
bringing down their arms to bear with a force that would not have 
shamed a blacksmith, laughing and chattering with each other as they 

worked, 

' The next morning we started for Brussels. All the world knows the 
place ; even those who have never been there have heard it so often 
described that they can see it as in a dream. In the evening, 
we strolled out through stiff, straight avenues of the Park to the 
Palais de la Nation, and turning down hill tothe left came upon the 
splendid church of Ste. Gudule, magnificent in the twilight. The lace 
shops were. worthy their reputation, and doubtless have witnessed 
many a piece of extravagance since spoken of only in whispers. 

Past these, we reached the Grande Place; one of the interesting 
spots of Europe. This in truth is Old Brussels. In front in the deep- 
ening twilight, its slender spire cutting the clear background of the sky, 
was the Hotel de Ville, exceeding in beauty all those exquisite buildings 
for which the Netherlands are famous, and of which the people are so 
proud. On all sides stood the ancient and richly decorated houses of 
the guilds; and facing the Hotel de Ville, most imposing of all, La 
Maison du Roi, in which Egmont and Horn, passed the last night of 
their lives. 

Early the next morning we left the noise and bustle of Brussels 
behind us. The journey to Aix-la-Chapelle was pleasant and refreshing, 
for until now there had been little scenery to occupy the attention. 
First came the rich plain in its gay spring dress. Then, on approach- 
ing Liége hills, gradually appeared, growing high and higher, until, 
winding through them, a glimpse was caught of the beautiful Meuse, 
which runs through some of the loveliest scenery of Northern Europe. 
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Liége town jlies in a valley, the hills falling back in a sort of amphi- 
theatre, cut and crossed by numerous towers and spires. 

Aix-la-Chapelle at last: and in the drive from the station to the 
Hotel du Grand Monarque the eye searched in vain for some signs of its 
antiquity. Though one of the oldest towns in Germany, nothing was 
visible beyond wide streets, and an unbroken line of modern houses, 
straight, stiff, and respectable, but guiltless of any more romantic idea 
than that of a prosperous watering-place. 

The next morning we took one of the loveliest drives in the world. 
A continual ascent through groves of beeches, now in their greatest 
beauty, between which at intervals gleamed the rich plain below. 
Leaving the carriage at the top of the hill, and crossing to a break in 
the trees, a view opened to the sight not often surpassed. For miles 
stretched the rich and gently undulating plain, dotted over with towns 
and villages. In a slight depression rather than valley, lay Aix, 
looking venerable enough now with its cupolas and towers. In the 
midst of the city rose the Chapelle of Charlemagne, conspicuous by 
its dome and architecture, fashioned after the Holy Temple at 
Jerusalem. Above was the deep blue sky; and overshadowing us, a 
hawthorn, throwing far and wide its delicious scent. Rejoicing in the 
spring and sunshine, the birds seemed to outvie each other in songs of 
praise. Every sense was soothed and gratified, and the mind wandered 
away in thought to ages far remote, when this rich and fertile plain 
was the scene of mighty combats ; of power struggling against power, 
and light against darkness. From the time when the Romans first 
extended their arms northward, the land over which we now gazed had 
been the scene of all that is most interesting in history, and had taken 
part in all the great struggles of Europe. 

That same day a far different scene stood before us. A few hours’ 
journey brought us to Cologne, and the quickly passing time was 
chiefly spent in examining its wonderful treasure. As we entered the 
cathedral singing was going on in the choir, and the effect of the far-off 
voices was to throw the hearer into a species of trance. I sat down and 
listened, enraptured, to the grand tones of the organ, as they went 
surging and swelling through the mighty space. It seemed almost too 
great and awful to have been raised by human hands. Gazing up- 
wards at the enormous height, and onwards through the long vista of 
pillars and arches, I caught them sometimes singly and sometimes in 
clusters as they intersected each other; here and there dyed by the 
coloured beams of light, as they struggled through the richly stained 
windows. All sense of the world was lost. When the organ ceased, and 
priests and choristers filed out, I walked through the forest-like build- 
ing, and slowly paced its aisles. The distant choir looked more a vision 
than anything earthly, with its aisles and arches, its pillars and statues, 
allveiled in the softened, religious light of theancient and beautiful windows. 
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Of the exterior, the east end is the gem, so grand, so beautiful 
in the light and shade caused by the numerous chapels, the flying 
buttresses and piers and pinnacles; all so delicately wrought that 
it was difficult to say which gave most delight: its fairy-like minuteness 
of detail, or its boldness and grandeur of outline—unlike the rest, of 
the building, softened by that great beautifier as well as destroyer, 
Time. When the cathedral stands complete, with its triple spires of 
pierced work, it will indeed be one of the glories, not only of Germany, 
but of the whole world. A triumph of the mind of man, who, out of 
the rock of the wilderness has created a thing of beauty so rare and 
exquisite : a tribute of praise and adoration to the Maker of all beauty 
and all power. ‘ 

The journey to Coblenz at first was not particularly striking, but it 
soon grew very beautiful. . A rich, green plain, sprinkled with fruit-trees 
white fand heavy with blossom. Avenues of lindens ‘and horse-chest- 
nuts stretching far away in the distance; so cool and calm, that you 
longed to jump out and throw yourself under their shade, and dream 
away the hours. After passing Bonn, the plain was quitted for the 
left bank of the Rhine, and the scene now became more grand and 
wild. But the train whirled on so quickly that it afforded scarcely more 
than a glimpse at places with which one would like to grow familiar. 
High up in the air once we caught sight of an eagle, his outspread 
wings cutting the clear sky ; his flight majestic; now as it were reposing 
upon the air, and now, with a calm, dignified sweep, soaring away beyond 
sight. When Coblenz was reached we were not sorry that we made 
up our minds to take here two or three days’ rest. 

The view from the windows of the Hotel du Géant was enough to 
lure one on to a far longer sojourn. Here you have the Rhine in one 
of its most beautiful and romantic spots. Before us flowed the calm, 
grand river, the castle and fortress of Ehrenbreitstein forming a back- 
ground to the view. Later we crossed the bridge of boats, and went 
up into the opposite heights. Darkness had come on, and the scene 
was enchanting. The pale beams of the moon were thrown 
upon the water, which caught their brightness, and carried it rippling 
and sparkling far down the stream. You might fancy that a mermaid 
had passed that way, her passage lighted up by millions of tiny lamps 
that burnt on to do her homage. Hundreds of nightingales filled the 
air with a flow of melody, sufficiently distant not to disturb the feeling 
of repose that crept over the spirit as it gazed in silence upon the un- 
earthly scene. It would have been easy to have passed the whole night 
there in contemplation, unbroken by thought of sleep. 

Later on, indeed, with windows open to the river, the songof the birds 
came floating across the wide stream, so distinct and incessant, yet so 
beautiful in softness and melody, that sleep was charmed away. It was 
an utterly delightful sensation : listening to the bird-music ; to an occa- 
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sional plash upon the water from some midnight oar ; to feel that between 
this and England there was the difference not of space merely, but of a 
world ; that it was Wonderland ; Rhineland ; the-land of poetry and 
beauty and romance; of much that is great and noble; glorious in 
nature, eminent in man, strong in genius. 

Once I went out jon to the balcony. The stars were flashing 
like diamonds, the moon was still visible, bright and silvery in 
the dark blue. Everything was wrapped in night. The fortress was 
sunk in gloom, save for the light and shade thrown out hy the moon- 
light. ‘The heights and the sky seemed to have melted into one; not 
a soul was abroad. On all lay the stillness of sleep and repose; the 
death of nature. But, wafted across the stream in wave after wave of 
melody, floating, throbbing, soft and beautiful as the song of an Eastern 
dream, came the notes sweet, clear, and unceasing of the nightingales. 

We had intended to go from Coblenz to Munich, but changed our 
plans to visit that wonderful old place, Nuremberg. 

Who has not heard of Nuremberg, so famous for centuries? Famous, 
too, from many different causes—like a universal genius, able to shine 
m,everything. At various periods of its history the most important 
manufacturing town in Germany; the birthplace of inventions ; the cradle 
of the fine arts, the home of German freedom. With Nuremberg’s name 
will ever be linked that of Albert Durer ; each gaining dignity from the 
other. Nuremberg was just the place to give light to a great painter, 
though in those days some three or four hundred years younger than it 
isnow. Yet its narrow, straggling, uneven streets ; its quaint, gabled 
houses, could never have had a childhood or youth. Certainly they 
look old enough now to satisfy the most exacting lover of antiquity. 

The hotel was a large, rambling building, with staircases and passages 
and corridors in the most unexpected, out-of-the-way places. After the 
luxury of Coblenz it seemed rude and comfortless ; yet who would have 
had it different? From the windows of a room, large but otherwise 
guiltless of comfort, we looked down upon a scene before which, in 
spite of fatigue and hunger, I remained long riveted. No longer the 
beauty of scenery; of winding rivers and green trees ; of fruit blossoms, 
and cloud-capped mountains. These had given place to the work of 
man, but of a generation long since gone to their rest. How hard to 
realise that human ingenuity had produced the surrounding buildings ! 
It was the record, the silent monument, of a past age ; testifying to 
the things and people that had been; showing them up in all the 
dignity of their mind, the simplicity of their nature. 

How easy to imagine Albert Diirer threading these streets more than 
three centuries ago, their still dignity so in accordance with that of his 
own temperament. The place once seen, it seems possible to trace a 
subtle link of connection between it and his pictures. His old house 
appears just as he left it, and is now inhabited bya band of artists who 
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reverentially treat the old place for his sake. Looking down upon it, 
you might fancy you saw his large, sweet face, with the soft, gentle eyes 
peering at you from out the dark shadows. In the cemetery just out- 
side the town, stands his grave—which, nevertheless, it is thought does 
not actually hold his body—and the grave of his dearest friend (not his 
wife, alas, for poor Diirer) ; and though they lie not side by side, yet they 
are near enough, doubtless, to find each other in that great day, when 
they shall awake for ever from their long, silent slumber. 

He sleeps calmly ; he has forgotten the world; he rests from his 
labours and his domestic troubles ; but the world is faithful to him, and 
remembers him as well now as in the days of his youth and strength. 


From London to Salzburg. 
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NUREMBERG, 


The little woman in the picture-gallery, as she swung back the shutters 
of paintings by other and less celebrated men, talked of him long and 
fast. She seemed as proud of him as if he had been her own ancestor, 
and bewailed the fate that debarred her from keeping guard over his 
pictures. But Nuremberg, that gave light to these riches, possesses 
them not. For the world perhaps it is as well, since comparatively few 
people visit the ancient town. 

The next day, Sunday, the whole place seemed to have turned out for 
a holiday, dressed in its best: and many a strange contrast might have 
been drawn between the old streets and houses, and the smart caps and 
coats and dresses of a more modern fashion. It was impossible to help 
fancying that the old town in which these people lived, the quaint 
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buildings, must have some influence upon their minds and character. 
Scarcely possible to grow up with a nature altogether hard, prosy, and 
unromantic. Yet no great men come from it now; the glory of the 
town has passed away. But the beauty and grandeur of its antiquity ; 
the strange impression of a past world, a dead age, that comes over 
you as you walk its streets, nothing can take away, and perhaps no other 
town can give. 

Time passes quickly when counted by days and hours. Soon, there- 
fore, we had bidden farewell to Nuremberg, and were once more en 
voyage, with faces turned towards Munich. 

That gay, lively, charming capital. The home of artists; that has 
not only nursed them, but cherishes and hands down to fame and pos- 
terity so many of their best works. A long drive in the clattering, spring- 
less omnibus landed us, about ten o’clock at night, at the Hétel des 
Quatre Saisons, a large, comfortable building, conducted, omnibus 
excepted, on excellent principles. 

Early the next morning, I was awakened by the tramp of soldiers 
marching past, and a splendid band, that caused me to spring up, even 
at the first moment of consciousness, with a feeling of being far away 
from England. But how different was the town at a subsequent visit ! 
Now all was quiet and peaceful ; people were going about their work as 
if nothing would ever occur to interrupt the even current of their lives ; 
no foreshadowing of evil was creeping into their hearts ; no silent mes- 
senger whispering to the young maidens, wives, mothers, that ere long 
many of them would mourn a lover, husband, or child. But the change 
was coming ; at that second, later, visit the decree had gone forth. Then 
everything was hurry, and excitement, and emotion. The streets re- 
echoed with the tramp of soldiers, as regiment after regiment passed 
through them on their way to battle. Those who remember how the 
Bavarian troops distinguished themselves ; how they were invariably 
put in front of the fight, and thrown into all positions of danger—un- 
fair as it seems and reads—will realize how vast a number of those 
brave men never returned to the hearts and homes made desolate for 
ever. The town was all excitement. The faces of men and women 
had grown long ; eyes red with weeping ; hearts heavy and oppressed ; 
steps uncertain, here rapid and nervous, there slow and lingering ; the 
result of a trouble too great to bear. All speech, save on the one ab- 
sorbing topic, had been abandoned. 

But at our first visit to Munich none of these rumours and signs of 
preparations had not yet appeared ; the storm-clouds then gathering, 
though not so very far below the horizon, were still unsuspected. 

Salzburg was to be the next and final destination before Gastein, and 
one hot, sunny morning we turned our faces thitherward. The journey, 
most picturesque and interesting, lying amongst views differing from any 
yet encountered, lasted some hours, almost constantly in sight of the 
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great Alpine range of mountains to the south. When Salzburg was at 
length reached, we found ourselves amidst a perfect intoxication of 
gorgeous landscape. 

It was indeed wonderful. The view from the windows of the Hétel 
de I’ Europe could never be forgotten. 

Below, at some little distance, lay the town, its houses shining out 
white and hot in the glaring sunshine. ‘Towering on the summit of a 
rock, was the castle, once the residence of the archbishops, but long 
since dismantled of its glories of state and splendour. Around, 
stretched the mountains, pile after pile, one above another, the dazzling 
snow a strange, unearthly sight in the midst of heat so intense. Through 
the town, with the speed of.a torrent, cleaving its way between the 
chain of Noric Alps, rushed the Salza; sweeping on past hills and 
vales, wooded slopes and abrupt precipices, until at length, joining the 
Danube, it mingled its waters with those of that ancient river. 

The intense, azure blue of the sky could not very easily be found in 
England : and the mountains caught the reflection and tinged the snow 
with a colour that was not of earth. Small silver threads and streams 
of snow here and there ran down the slopes, until, within a certain 
distance: of the level, they melted and disappeared. Later on, the 
church bells rang out ; the air caught up the reverberation ; and amidst 
the surrounding beauty, the mysterious, fast-falling twilight, it required 
no vivid fancy to believe yourself listening to a chorus of far-off, un- 
seen spirits, guardians of the wondrous scene. 

This place gave birth to Mozart. Here he lived his first years, 
drinking in influences that filled his heart and mind with those 
unutterable melodies. A strange unison must have existed be- 
tween his spirit and his home. His love of the beautiful gloried and 
delighted in the perfection of nature around him: the dignity of the 
snow-capped, everlasting hills; always there, always the same ; always 
cold, grand, silent, stern, unbending ; but lovable and soul-stirring ; true 
and faithful. He need never doubt how he should meet them ; how 
they would greet him. No frown or unkind word ; no impatience or 
anger. More constant ever than man’s friendship. 

He was born in a large, old-fashioned house, in the most unromantic 
part of the town ; a narrow, crowded street, shut out from all beauties. 
After a time his parents moved to a more open spot; and from the 
windows of the new home, the child could look out upon the hills and 
wonder: could hold commune with them in the language that no doubt 
was even then speaking within him. In after-life he must have cast back 
manya thought to this early home: have roamed in spirit, in the dark night- 
hours, over those wonderful mountains ; down the seething torrent, its 
rushing sound so much music to his ears: setting all to melody, until 
in a wild, incomprehensible rapture he would fall asleep, and dream of 
a paradise and beings not of this world. 
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_ For miles round Salzburg the scenery is beyond description. <A drive 
of three hours through mountains; wooded slopes, here and there 
dotted with white cottages ; at intervals a small village, an inn, or a toll- 
bar: to your left hand a shallow, gurgling, swift-flowing river ; now 
passing gently through pastures gorgeous with their multitude of wild 
flowers ; now leaping down and gathering fresh force for its course: 
such a drive brings you to Berchtesgaden and the wonderful Konigsee. 
A handful of houses clustering amongst the mountains, whose snow- 
crowned peaks and summits towered on every side ; the houses hiding 
amidst trees like a shy coquette ; the river flowing through in a winding, 
capricious manner : this, and a nameless charm that must be seen and 




















BERCHTESGADEN., 


experienced and cannot be written, made of Berchtesgaden an earthly 
paradise, if one there be. 

Beyond lay the Konigsee, one of the most notable lakes of Germany. 
On all sides the mountains rose so precipitously that in many places 
there was not space for a footpath. So deep was the lake that 
here and there the water was almost black as ink : and involuntarily, 
you shuddered as the boat cut through the dead-like quietness, where the 
cold mountain sides were reflected upon the surface: a feeling more 
subtle than any felt on a raging sea. 

The dark fir-trees, growing on the mountains gave them a deep, 
melancholy appearance, that corresponded with the sad, green colour of 
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the water. Here and there, far up, standing like a fly upon a wall, 
was perched a goat, lost in the great stretch. A short row, and the lake 
opened in its extent, the snow mountains at the end rising in majesty 
and splendour; their dazzling whiteness contrasting with and somewhat 
relieving the solemn-looking firs on either side. On the left of the lake 
was a waterfall of rugged and romantic beauty; on the right the pil- 
grimage chapel of St. Bartholomew with its small cupola domes, causing 
a wonder as to how in the world, or why, it got there. 

The drive back to Salzburg when the sun had long passed the 
meridian, and the heat had grown less unbearable, was in the highest 
degree enjoyable. Yet its beauties were less palpable than in the 
morning. The chief points in the scenery opened out less forcibly : 
many of them lay behind: and the mind full of the impression of the 
wild grandeur of the lake, was more inclined to think over and retain 
what it had seen than to be looking out for new sensations. As in 
everything else, there are times when the mind grows weary of the 
beauties of nature, and, until it has taken rest, refuses any longer to 
charm the senses. 

The Hétel de I’ Europe was reached at last. And unfortunately for 
those etherealized mortals who consider that the gratified desires of the 
spiritual should be food sufficient for the more earthly elements of our 
nature, I must confess to returning in a desperate state of hunger. The 
excellent and luxurious cuisine had justice done to it as full and 
faithful as if I had not for many hours been revelling in all those 
beauties of creation that tend to elevate and refine mankind. 
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RICHARD VAN WERTER. 


T was a low, sweet voice which floated thrcugh the darkness on the 

quiet air, and Roy Gilbert, hearing it, roused himself from the lazy, 

dream-like state into which he had fallen, seated on the balcony alone 
with his cigar, and rose to his feet. 

“Miss Van Werter,” he said softly to himself, ‘“ where can she have 
been?” And then he went quickly down the steps and toward the 
shrubbery, in the direction from which the voice seemed to come, 

“You look like a veritable pond-lily yourself, Miss Van Werter,” he 
said as he joined the slender, white-robed figure coming up the garden- 
path in the deepening twilight. ‘‘ May I ask where you have been?” 

“‘ See !” she answered, holding out her hands, laden with a fragrant 
burden. “I have been on the pond.” 

‘So far! You have not been alone?” 

She heard the little tremor in his voice, and answered with a low 
laugh, “Yes, alone. It is very pleasant, Mr. Gilbert.” 

“ You ought not to have gone,” he answered. “The boat is unsafe, 
unless skilfully managed. You mnst not do so again.” 

They were near the house now, and Roy Gilbert, seeing a tall figure 
coming rapidly towards them, stopped short. 

“Here is your cousin, Miss Van Werter.” 

The new comer spoke quickly, almost harshly. 

“Ts that you, Gertrude?” 

“‘ Yes—it is I.” Unconsciously there was a little tone of weariness 
in Gertrude Van Werter’s voice ; it was as though she were tired of being 
“hunted up ” and called to account. “ Did you want me, Richard ?” 

“You are very careless to stay out so late,” he said, touching her light 
dress. ‘‘ Your clothes are damp already.” 

“Don’t !” she said, almost sharply, drawing away from him. “The 
dew cannot harm me. You will crush my lilies, Richard.” 

She went in—her white dress trailing behind her ; her hair, slipping 
from its fastening, veiling her shoulders; her broad hat hanging by 
its ribbons from her arm ; and the two men followed her. 

How beautiful she looked as she stood distributing her treasures 
among the eager group which surrounded her. The bright light shone 
full upon her—on the glittering waves of her loosened hair, on her fair 
face, with her delicacy of form and colouring, on her slender figure won- 
derfully graceful in every attitude and movement, on her white dress, 
soiled and torn, and clinging around her in damp folds. 

“Three for Miss Osgood, because she loves them. One for Captain 
Sergeant, because, although he doesn’t care for them, he must not be 
slighted. Only one for you, Richard, because you scolded me. There! 
are you satisfied ? you have them all.” 
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“‘ And you have none,” said Roy ; “are you always so generous, Miss 
Van Werter?” 

She gave him a swift glance, but before she could speak, Dr. Van 
Werter interposed. 

“ Not another moment in that dress, Gertrude. I order dry clothing 
at once. I am your guardian for the present, and you must 
obey.” 

She hesitated, as though half inclined to rebel, but, meeting his 
authoritative gaze, flushed and turned away with evident annoyance. 

“ As you please,” she said. 

At the foot of the stairs some one touched her sleeve lightly. Turn- 
ing, she saw Roy Gilbert standing close behind her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “will you take these?” He held a 
little basket filled with the pure, white lilies that she loved. 

‘‘T got them myself this morning,” he explained. “I thought no 
one cared for them as I did, andsoI kept themin my room. Will 
you take them ?” 

She took the little basket with a smile. “Thank you,” she said, 
simply; “and you?” 

“T have this.” 

She did not blush or look conscious, as another woman might have 
done when he showed her the little brown bud. she had given him in 
the drawing-room. She looked at him with a little shadow of wonder- 
ment on her face, and that was all. 

“Do you really care for that?” she said, as a child might have 
done. “It will bloom to-morrow, and may be the finest one of all.” 

“‘T hope so,” he answered: and then, as she turned, he looked at 
her with a pleading look on his handsome face. ‘To-morrow? Will 
you let me row you on the pond to-morrow at sunset? I know you like 
being there, and you may not go alone.” 

She hesitated a moment. “I cannot promise,” she said ; “ Richard 
may not like me to go;” and then, seeing his disappointment, she 
looked back over her shoulder. “ TI’ll not promise,” she added, smiling 
this time, “ but I think we can go.” 

The Van Werters were of Dutch extraction, but had settled in Eng- 
land. Richard was a clever physician: and his cousin had come to 
them on her mother’s death: come to him and his sisters. Just now 
they had visitors with them. 

The next evening, at sunset, Roy Gilbert sat in the boat, waiting for 
Gertrude. Lying lazily back with his hat over his eyes and his arms 
folded under his head, listening to the little plash and ripple of the 
water against the sides of the boat, he was doing something unusual in 
this generation—thinking earnestly and intently—and his thoughts were 
all of a white-robed woman with shining hair ; that lovely girl who had 
looked back and smiled at him over her shoulder the night before. 
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It was Gertrude Van Werter’s voice that roused him, and Gertrude 
herself stood looking down at him with a smile on her fair face. 

He laughed as he rose to his feet. 

** How many more are coming, Miss Van Werter ?” 

“None. Richard has gone into town to hospital, and I ran away 
from the rest.” 

“Thank you very much for so doing,” he said as she took her seat. 
“Tt’s not quite six o’clock yet. We have two hours at least.” 

She looked up with a little laugh. ‘‘ Not quite, Mr. Gilbert ; there 
is to be a dance at the house to-night, you remember, and I must have 
time to dress. Promise me that, or I’ll not go.” 

“T promise,” he said, as she half rose; “‘anything you like, only stay.” 
And she sat down again, leaning over the side of the boat and gazing 
into the water as they glided from the shore. 

Seen by daylight, Gertrude Van Werter’s face was not perfect by any 
means, and Roy Gilbert, watching her attentively as she sat in that 
listless, graceful attitude, her arms folded on the side of the boat, and 
her face turned slightly away from him, wondered what it was about 
her that had attracted him at the first, and what it was that made him feel 
towards her as he did. Her features were faultlessly regular, and so far 
lovely ; but she was pale and cold-looking. It was only when she 
spoke that one saw her at her best—then the faint flush which came to 
her cheeks and her wonderful smile transfigured her completely. 

“‘T always feel when Miss Van Werter speaks,” said a young gentle- 
man, describing her to a friend, “as Pygmalion must have felt when 
his statue came to life ;” and that was precisely the effect she always 
produced. 

“‘T can’t understand it,” said Roy to himself; but when she looked 
up and smiled at him, he did not wish to understand it: he was only 
content to have it so. 

“ How strange it is that the lilies will not stay open allthe time!” 
she said. ‘They are but morning flowers. Why are you so silent, 
Mr. Gilbert? You scarcely have spoken tome. Are you vexed?” 

“ Pardon me if I have been unsociable,” he answered. “ I was think-- 
ing.” 

“‘ Of what were you thinking? Tell me.” 

“T will,” he answered, after a moment’s pause. “I was wondering, 
Miss Van Werter, why it was that I love you.” 

A crimson tide surged over her face for a moment, dyeing it even to 
her bright hair; and then she turned away almost coldly. ‘Thank 
you again for your candour. Let us go back now.” 

“Gertrude!” Something in the voice—something in the earnest 
face beside her made the proud head droop, and the white eyelids veil 
the blue eyes. ‘I have never loved any woman as I love you !—\ou 
can Save me or ruin me with one word. Do you care for me?” 
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“ Don’t!” she said, trying weakly to draw her hands away from 
his eager grasp. ‘“‘ What would Richard say?” 

“ Richard!” He turned away with that scornful repetition. “I 
forgot. You are engaged to him?” 

‘“‘ No,” she answered simply. ‘“‘ Not engaged ; but it has always been 
expected that I should marry him: they all seem to expect it. He 
will be so harsh, so angry. Oh, Roy, what shall I do?” 

It was the first time she had ever called him by that name, though 
her cousins did frequently; and a triumphant look came into his eyes. 
‘Gertrude, you need not answer me. I see it all. You love me.” 

The colour stole over her downcast face again, deeper than before. 
“ Yes,” she answered softly, “I I am afraid it is true, Roy.” 

That night every one wondered at the change in Gertrude Van 
Werter—she seemed almost transfigured. Her usually cold and list- 
less manner was gone. She was bright, sparkling, wonderfully fascinat- 





ing. 
“You almost frighten me,” said Roy, as, after a bewildering waltz, 
they stood for a moment in a curtained recess. ‘You are so unreal 


to-night. What is it, darlirg ? Happiness ?” 

“Oh, Roy,” she answered, clinging to him, and looking up at him 
with a wonderful light in her eyes. “ Will it last?” 

“T hope so. Nothing can come between us now, Gertrude.” 

The next day at dusk, Richard Van Werter came in, a wearied, 
worn expression upon his stern face. Gertrude felt a sudden pity as 
she looked at him. 

‘“‘ You are tired,” she said as he joined her on the terrace. “Have 
you been worrying over an obstinate patient, Richard ?” 

“No,” he answered briefly. And his face darkened as he saw Roy 
Gilbert in the garden below, and saw the look in Gertrude’s eyes as she 


returned his bow and smile. “I hate that man!” he said savagely. 
“‘ What does he do here so much? ” 
Gertrude turned away indifferently. “You are out of temper, 


Richard,” she said. “It is often so now. I will leave you to yourself.” 

“Stop!” he said fiercely. ‘I see what has happened. I cannot be 
mistaken. Gertrude, you have——” 

“T have promised to be Roy Gilbert’s wife,” she answered, feeling 
that it must be told. ‘Let me go, Richard.” 

“You may go,” he said, dropping her arm, “ but will you take some- 
thing from me to your promised husband?” He puta little locket in 
her hand. “ Look at it,” he said, “ open it”—and she did so. Touching 
a spring, a sweet, girlish face smiled up at her, and on the other side, 
beneath a ring of soft hair which glittered like spun gold, she saw the 
inscription, “ R. G. to Alice.” 

“Well?” said Richard, watching her narrowly. “ Will you give it 
him ? ” 
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“Ts it his?” The pale face looked up at him searchingly. 

“Tt is Roy Gilbert’s. The woman who sent it back to him died this 
morning at the hospital. A beauty she must have been once, but her 
pretty face was her curse. Ye gave her the locket.” 

“Oh, Richard !” 

“Don’t take it to heart, Gerty. It’s only the old story! Roy 
Gilbert has been no worse than many another. Were you simple 
enough to think him perfect?” 

“Yes,” she answered, still speaking slowly, but very firmly, “I was.” 

Richard Van Werter looked after her as she walked away, a half 
repentant expression on his dark face. “It was right to tell her; a- 
duty laid upon me,” he muttered : ‘‘and yet I wish she had not taken 
it so calmly, and gone away with that queer look on her face.” 

That night Roy Gilbert found the locket in his room, and a note 
directed in Gertrude’s handwriting, which he quickly opened, wondering 
what it could be about. 

“May God forgive you, Roy Gilbert, as I do! You have taken 
from me all hope in life. Why did you so deceive me? At least we 
will meet no more. G. V. W.” 

Presently there arose a sudden alarm in the house. Hurrying feet 
were heard, frightened voices. Gertrude Van Werter had disappeared. 

She had gone to her room early, pleading headache as an excuse, 
but Grace, going by her door, had looked in, and found it empty. 

There had been a heavy shower during the evening, and the rain, 
drifted in by the gale, had flooded the floor. Evidently Gertrude had 
been a long time absent—she must have gone before the storm. 

In the terrible fright, an explanation ensued between Richard and 
Mr. Gilbert. The latter had been misled: the man who had given the 
locket to the dead woman at the hospital was Raymond Gilbert the 
brother, not Roy. 

To the pond they flew: and searched and called : at first all in vain- 
The clouds cleared away, the moon shone out bright and clear ;, and 
then they saw the boat under the rushes ; and Gertrude’s lifeless form 
in it. Her face was pale and cold, her long fair hair was floating around 
it, and a bunch of lilies was in her hand. 

“Take care, Gilbert,” cried Richard, too ready to give her to his 
rival in his deep repentance. “She has but fainted.” 
He was right. She had only fainted. Tenderly they got her out to 

bear her homewards, and the movement revived her. 

‘‘Where am 1?” she murmured. “ Roy ?—Richard ?—is it you?— 
together ?” 

“Yes, my darling, and you will soon hear all,” whispered Roy. 
“ Richard is good and generous, after all. He gives youtome. 4A// 
is right. Lie your head here, and set your doubts at rest.” 
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MY COUSIN CAROLINE’S WEDDING. 
[Reprinted.] 


WAY I drove, four posters and a yellow chaise, wondering what 
A the invitation could mean. The last visit I had made into 
Devonshire was volunteered on my part, and I had been quickly driven 
back by my aunt to musty law-papers and anticipations of briefs, 
because I had fallen over head and ears in love with Caroline. Caro- 
line, in her own family was a goddess—a seraph—an angel upon earth, 
fit to be a queen, and sure to be a countess, Other people’s opinion 
of her was not quite so exalted. Like many another beautiful girl— 
and Caroline Dashingly was beautiful—she held so preposterous a 
notion of the infallibility of her own charms that she had a little over- 
played her cards, Her whole life and energies had been devoted to 
the triumph of making conquests. Fifty times might she have married, 
and been well settled, but that unfortunate propensity for flirtation had 
invariably damped the swain’s ardour before the time came for popping 
the question. Everybody at first sight was sure to fall in love with 
Caroline. I, a young fellow newly fledged from Cambridge, and un- 
used to women’s society, was nearly mad after her, and would gladly 
have asked her to share my fortune—which was nothing a year and 
find myself, like many another embryo barrister—only my aunt got an 
inkling of the matter, and sent me and my portmanteau off together. 
As to Carry, she cared about as much for my own sweet self as she did 
for the stately old butler who was propped up every day against the 
sideboard. Her flirtation with me was carried on pretty strongly. She 
must have seer. how earnest I was, and that what was sport to her 
might be to me No matter, I managed to outlive it all, save the 
recollection. And Caroline, now one-and-thirty, was ready to catch 
at straws. 

Well, twelve months had not elapsed since my summary ejection 
from Dashingly House, when I was startled by a satin-faced, musk- 
scented, gilt-edged envelope, from the general morning delivery. It 
enclosed a note from my aunt, as cordial as if I had owned all the 
banks in London, and were about to lay them at the feet of Caroline, 
conveying a pressing invitation to Dashingly there and then. So, cram- 
ming my old books and papers on to the top shelf of the cupboard, 
and my gown and wig into the bottom, I turned the key of it, and 
started. 

The rail conveyed me to within six miles of Dashingly House. I 
bargained for a return yellow chaise-and-four, which had just conveyed 
an old gentleman a two-mile stage up a mountain, jumped into it, 
and was whirled away towards Dashingly. Who should be standing at 
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the lodge gates, talking to the gardener’s wife, but the cherry-cheeked 
housemaid, my especial favourite of all the family, Caroline excepted. 
So I checked the postillions, and leaned from the window. 

“I say, Nancy, what’s up? Why am I sent for?” 

** Miss Caroline’s wedding, sir.” 

“Miss Caroline’s wedding! Why—how—how long has this been 
about ?” 

‘Two or three months, sir, it has been talked of. Quite a first-rate 
match, and such a handsome man! Captain Fitz .” The rest was 
lost in the roll of the chaise, the impatient postboys, or perhaps the 
horses, declining to wait longer. 

. They were dressed for dinner, and came to the drawing-room 
windows to stare at me in the chaise-and-four. Aunt Dashingly 
wore her great crimson turban and upright feathers, which, if they had 
been black, might have served for a hearse, and that starched-out old 
amber-satin gown. Caroline was in pink, with some brown ribbons 
bobbed oddly about her hair, and the faded partings; and my sweet 
sister Lina wore white muslin. 

Lina was an heiress. Greatly to the indignation of we six portion- 
less fellows, her brothers, to whom it would have been of use, our Indian 
ancle-in-law, Nabob Cayenne, had left her all his fortune—thirty 
thousand pounds. Since my mother’s death, Lina had been under 
Aunt Dashingly’s especial protection. And a very tight protection it 
was ; nobody might dare look at her within a mile, or touch her with a 
long pole. 

An immense sensation had been created in Devonshire, some few 
years previcusly, by Dashingly House and all its inmates “ going over 
to Rome.” . This was rather in fashion at the time ; and that’s all that 
can be said about it. Caroline and her brothers “ went over” too, and 
as many of the servants as had no mind to leave their easy places at 
Dashingly House. Tyro Dashingly, the elder son, had espoused a rich 
widow. Alfred, the younger, was away, playing the rake as usual, 
and Caroline pursued her conquests and her flirtations. It was 
quite an event when Lina came. Mrs. Dashingly’s first solicitude 
about her was to make her and her thirty thousand pounds the property 
of Alfred, with as little delay as convenient ; her second was to worry, 
lecture, and persuade Lina to abjure her heretical training, and embrace 
the true faith, as they had done. Against both of which propositions, 
Lina, undutiful girl that she was, rebelled. Two or three suitors had 
sought her hand, but the moment their wishes became known, her 
aunt had sent them off flying; just as she did me, when I presumed to 
fall in love with Caroline. And it was an understood thing now that 
anybody else, except Alfred, daring to aspire to her, would be warned 
away in like manner. Aunt had it all her own way until Lina should 
be of age, and as yet she was only nineteen. 
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Lina came running down the steps when I leaped out of the chaise. 
They had tried hard to prop her up with a little of their own form and 
stateliness, but it would not do. The tears stood in her large blue eyes. 
as I kissed her cheek, fair and pure asever. Aunt and Caroline had 
remained in the drawing-room ; the former could not, and the latter 
would not have leaped down the house steps for the world. Mrs. Dash- 
ingly was very cordial; she actually gave me what she called a kiss— 
a slight click of the lips a foot off my face. Caroline was exceedingly 
gracious and dignified, in right of her exalted position as bride-elect. 

** Were you surprised at my summons, Ned?” demanded Mrs. Dash- 
ingly, when I returned to the drawing-room, after shaking off some of 
the travelling dust. 

“A little, aunt. I am not yet acquainted with the cause of it.” 

‘You shall hear,” cried my aunt, her turban standing on end with 
the dignity of the announcement she had in store for me, whilst Caro- 
line’s pink train rustled out like a vain peacock’s. “The event of a 
marriage in the family, Edward, does not occur every day. I am about 
to part with my daughter, and I thought that the pleasure of being at 
the ceremony, with a week’s holiday from the smoky Temple, would 
be very gratifying to you.” 

Very gratifying, indeed! When, some months ago, I had been dying 
for her myself: and was still, for all aunt knew. 

“* And so I am to congratulate Caroline upon becoming Mrs. m 

“Captain Fitzhenry, of the 47th,” bridled aunt; “of good family 
and immense fortune. The marriage is fixed for Tuesday next. Lina’s 
to be bridesmaid.” 

“ And when will it be your turn, Lina darling?” I said, bending over 
her; at which she blushed so very deeply that, well, I thought it could 
not be far off. 

“ There’s no hurry about Lina,” interrupted the old lady, shortly. 
“Tet us get Caroline’s wedding over first.” 

“Now, Lina, how does it all go on with you?” I inquired, drawing 
her into my room for an instant, when I went up to dress. “And 
what mean these tears?” I exclaimed, as she sat down and fairly broke 
into impassioned sobs. “ Lina, Lina, my sister,” I indignantly uttered, 
“‘T can see they have been making you wretched !” 

“Ves,” she said, scarcely able to speak, “ever since I came, now 
twelve months ago. I have been fearful—I declare to you, Edward, I 
have been actually fearful that my aunt would marry me to Alfred by 
main force : and I am sure, if we lived in less enlightened times, when 
such things were not unheard of, it would have been done.” 

“ Where’s Alfred now?” 

“Oh, he has been away some months. He got angry and cross with 
me, for I held out against their plans—though my courage was nearly 
failing me. And my aunt wants me to change my religion; she and 
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Father Peter. It is her fault: I like the good old father, but he has 
to please Mrs. Dashingly. I wish I was poor; she might then suffer 
me to get to Heaven my own way.” 

“ But what is her motive ? ” 

“She thinks it will cause scandal if Alfred marries a Protestant wife. 
And she threatens—and I am sure she will carry out her threat—that 
if I persist in refusing Alfred, she will shut me up in the Convent of 
Mercy—you know it, Edward—some ten miles from here.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Lina!” I exclaimed, bursting into a laugh 
when the full meaning of her words came upon me; “ such things are 
not heard of now-a-days. They have no more power to shut you up in 
a convent than they have me.” 

“‘ My aunt has the power of appointing my residence until I am of 
age ; if she chooses to put me in a religious house, who is to interfere 
with her? Idon’t mean, recollect, that I am to be placed in a cell or 
a dungeon, but as a boarder. Father Peter—he is really kind—says he 
will take care no harm shall come to me, and that it’s very nice and 
pleasant there. He means well; he likes me; but he must know that 
convents are easier to get in at than to get out of. I am afraid of 
my aunt, Edward ; and that’s the truth.” 

“Lina, come hither,” cried my aunt, putting in her head ; “I want 
you. And, Ned, it is upon the stroke of the dinner hour.” 

“So, Carry,” I whispered, leaning over her chair when I got back 
to the drawing-room, where she sat alone, “‘I thought you were to 
remain true to me for ever and a day !” 

Caroline tried to get up a blush. She had promised the like to a few 
score of admirers. 

“Ah! you took yourself off so suddenly, Ned. Who was going to 
remain faithful to a runaway lover?” 

“Took myself off! I think the boot was on the other leg.” 

“ And you never wrote, or anything,” pouted Carry, attempting to 
turn the tables on me. 

‘It would have been all the same if I had, when the gallant captain 
made his appearance,—eh, Carry?” 

“ Get away, Edward !” 

“‘He is very handsome, I suppose ?” 

“ You can decide that point for yourself when you see him.” 

“A large fortune now, I understand, and a barony in prospective ?” 

“Just so.” 

“Well, cousin mine, you are a happy woman. Am I to give you 
away.” 

“You, indeed! Alfred’s coming home ; partly for that, partly to make 
love to Lina.” 

“ But Lina does not like him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Those quiet, say-nothing girls, such as Lina 
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seldom know what they do like. Alfred will make her as good a hus- 
band as anybody else would. He has been extravagant lately, but he 
is looking for some place under government. I suppose he will get 
straight after a bit; and your sister has plenty.” 

“‘ What is this whisper that I hear, of a convent being Lina’s alterna- 
tive if she rejects him ?” 

“Who told you about that? Lina?” 

‘What if she did?” 

“She need not have brought up the subject now, when the house is 
occupied with more agreeable matter. She will go as a boarder. Some 
Protestant girls are there.” 

“Now, Caroline, you cannot suppose that in this enlightened year of 
grace a young lady of nineteen years is going to be sent to a convent 
against her will!” 

‘“‘Well, you need not tease me about it,” was Carry’s answer. “I believe 
the affair is decided. Mamma is doing it to bring her to reason 
about Alfred: Lina is so very obstinate. Here they come,” she broke 
off, as Mrs. Dashingly and Lina appeared. ‘Don’t get bothering now, 
Ned, about the convent ! Keep peace until the wedding is over.” 

“ And you gone, Caroline? Perhaps I may.” 

“ Dinner, ma’am,” cried the stiff old butler, appearing at the drawing- 
room door. 

Aunt’s face and her turban glowed together at these words. I knew 
the signs well enough—a storm was brewing. ‘“ Who told them to serve 
the dinner? Captain Fitzhenry is not come in.” 

** The captain does not dine here, ma’am. He said he had business 
at the railway station, and should not be back.” 

Aunt flounced to the dining-room, and down we sat. At least we 
should have sat down, but as aunt remained standing, with her eyes 
fixed on an opposite door, we did the same. 

“Can she be waiting for Fitzhenry ?” I mentally exclaimed ; when 
the entrance of Father Peter solved the query. He often dined there- 
T liked the father ; he was a pleasant, goodnatured man, rather jolly. 
He shook hands with me; and chanted a Latin grace. The footmen 
removed the covers, and down we sat. 

Sixteen courses of fish; five of eggs, omelets, and the like; a few of 
butter; seven of sweets and pastry; the richest of wines; coffee and 
liqueurs. ‘The repast reminded me that it was Friday. 

“‘ Edward,” said my aunt, “I never permit a dish of flesh to ap- 
pear at my table on these days of abstinence, whoever may be seated 
at it. Captain Fitzhenry has good-humouredly accommodated himself to 
my customs ; need I request you to do the same to-day, and hold it as 
a fast?” 

Certainly she need not. And when I thought of my usual dinner, a 
solitary chop and a pint of porter, and compared it with the rich board 
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before me, I wondered whether mine did not, of the two, better deserve 
the name of fast ? 

“These periodical fast-days, my son,” cried the priest to me, “are 
wholesome for the soul.” 

“ Perhaps more so than they would be for the body, holy father, if it 
attacked but half of the fast before us.” 

“ Highly good,” repeated the priest, “these days of mortification.” 
And I’m sure he meant what he said, though he did laugh as he 
said it. 

“What do you think of Captain Fitzhenry, father?” 

“A docile young man ; a worthy gentleman, my son. I have held 
frequent converse with him, and his deference to good opinions is 
remarkable. Reared though he has been in the tenets of an opposite 
creed, he is perfectly willing to listen to reason. Had we found him 
otherwise, I might have held it my duty to warn my good daughter here 
against entrusting the welfare of that lamb to his keeping.” 

The priest bowed to Mrs. Dashingly, and waved his finger at Caroline, 
lest the company present should not fully understand that they were 
the daughter and the lamb spoken of. It was only his way. 

“A charming young man—a generous spirit!” apostrophised the 
priest, burying his face in a whole boatful of rich melted butter. 

“‘Qur next care must be Lina,” said Mrs. Dashingly, looking daggers 
at my sister, who was turning crimson. “Captain Fitzhenry often re- 
monstrates with her on her obstinacy.” 

“Ah,” sighed the priest, as he hesitated between potted lampreys and 
roast salmon, “‘that estimable young man is three parts of a saint already. 
He has promised this sweet lamb that when she is his wife, she shall 
endow a chapel.” 

‘A generous fellow, this bridegroom-elect of yours, Carry,” I whis- 
pered. 

A flashing, beaming, triumphant glance shot from her eyes towards 
me, as she looked up from her plate. She was quite sensible of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a rich and submissive husband. 

I was anything but anxious to see him. He was already sketched, 
drawn, coloured, and hung up in my mind’s eye—a_ harmless 
milksop of a baby of twenty, who dared not say his soul was his own, 
and whose head had been constructed to carry as few brains as possible. 
Who else would be taken (in) by a /assée flirt like Caroline? Some- 
how, since aunt had so kindly helped to cure my own infatuation, I had 
grown wonderfully alive to the real worth and attractions of my-fair 
cousin. 

Father Peter took leave after dinner, and I went with the ladies to 
the drawing-room. There, leaning over the back of Carry’s chair, I 
made violent love to her, by way of passing the time. She was relapsing 
into her old coquettish ways ere I had been there ten minutes—on my 
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honour she was—and we were on the point of as hot a flirtation as ever, 
when the room door suddenly opened, and the butler put in his head. 

“ Captain Fitzhenry.” 

I started back with astonishment, and trod upon aunt’s pet cat. After 
spitting and snarling, it made at last a spring at the startled servant. For 
instead of the monkey I had pictured, in walked a splendid man of six 
or seven-and-twenty, handsome enough to have had his portrait propped 
up at the “ National,” or his bust in a group of far-famed sculpture ; 
with a frank, beaming eye, and a tongue that might have turned half 
the girls’ heads in Christendom. How on earth had Caroline beguiled 
him? 

I might have waited for the sun to form a conjunction with itself, or a 
brief to come to me, before alighting on a more agreeable fellow. A 
really well-informed, companionable man, keen and sensible. We be- 
came cordial friends at once, and I lost myself in a puzzled reverie. 
That he should have chosen Caroline for a wife did not surprise me ; 
for if men and women were shaken up in a bag, and drawn out of it in 
couples, more incongruous matches would not be met with than are met 
with now ; but—his docility to aunt and the new religion ! 

My aunt was in high goodhumour, and proposed that we four should 
have a quadrille, offering to try her hand at some bygone tune; so 
down she sat to the piano. But how were we to stand up? Captain 
Fitzhenry, of course, advanced to his bride-elect ; but it would never 
do for brother and sister to dance together. So the captain took Lina, 
and I crossed over to Caroline. 

He danced very well; as did Lina. They looked a handsome couple, 
and so well suited to each other that I caught myself wondering, per- 
haps regretting, that she was not his chosen one. I hoped I was mis- 
taken—indeed, I knew I was—but it did strike me that if ever bright 
blue eyes beamed love, Lina’s did when she glanced at his. 

Before we had finished the four-iegged quadrille—people say four 
handed cribbage and four-handed whist, so why not four-legged 
quadrille ?—Dr. Cram, the rector, came in. The Dashinglys had not 
renounced old friends with their new religion. A fine specimen of a 
good old English parson was Dr. Cram; the very quintessence of 
moderation and humility ; held only five livings, and was not paid a 
farthing more than three thousand a year for the lot. For that was the 
age of pluralities. A pleasant, hospitable man, with a rubicund face 
and a round-about form, quite a second Daniel Lambert; never trou- 
blirig his head about any earthly care, save what he should eat and 
drink ; interfering with nobody ; letting his flock go whatever road they 
chose, and preaching about five sermons in the year—one at each 
place. People insinuated at the time that had he been a little less 
supine, Dashingly House might not have taken refuge in Rome. He 
was to have the honour of officiating at Caroline’s wedding; so 
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far as the Protestant ceremony went; and Mrs. Dr. Cram—as the 
aristocracy called her down there—was going to church in a bird-of- 
paradise feather. The doctor let this piece of news out to us in the 
openness of his heart. He was come in to gossip about the marriage ; 
and we discussed the programme of the ceremony. 

“‘ Have you got the licence yet ?” asked the doctor. 

“‘No,” said Fitzhenry ; “ it’s coming.” 

“Special?” resumed Dr. Cram. 

“Of course.” 

The rector’s carriage was to lead the van, containing himself and 
Fitzhenry ; the bridegroom’s new travelling-chariot was to follow, with 
Alfred and Mrs. Cram; the Dashingly coach would go next, the bride, 
bridesmaid, aunt, and Sir Popperton Jeffs, the family uncle, inside ; and 
a string of several more would follow, conveying the general company. 
Immediately after the church-service, the necessary Catholic rites 
would be performed. 

Monday came, the day previous to the wedding, and Mr. Alfred 
Dashingly made his appearance in the morning. Foppish, and over- 
dressed as usual, he presented a striking contrast to Fitzhenry. Should 
Lina ever get worried into marrying him, thought I to myself, she is 
not the girl of sense I take her for. 

Alfred was in raptures with his brother-in-law-to-be ; but so he would 
have been with any rich man who walked off Caroline, were it only 
from the hope that he should succeed in doing a little with him in the 
borrowing line. He was especially affectionate to Lina—wanted to 
favour her with a chaste salute on his arrival—whether as a cousin or a 
lover he did not intimate—but Lina, with a dignified air and a haughty 
gesture, drew away from the proffered honour. 

‘How can you make up your mind to leave your childhood’s home, 
Carry, and the green fields where you have gambolled ?” asked I, put- 
ting on a dash of the sentimental. 

“‘ A great sacrifice, is it not,” bantered Caroline, “to quit this out- 
of-the-world place, where one is never certain of seeing a soul but the 
father and old Cram, for a seat in Wiltshire and a mansion in 
town?” 

“Do you intend to take pity on any of the poor devils you are 
leaving behind to broken hearts, and invite us to visit you?” 

“T--I shall see,” pouted the beauty. “I can make no promises, 
for the captain’s connections are high, so I must be particular. Perhaps 
I shall invite Lina. That is, if she decides to marry Alfred.” 

“A genteel hint that I am to be left out, cousin mine. If I meet 
you in town, I must not presume to raise my hat in the distance ? ” 

“ You are always talking nonsense, Edward,” answered Carry, as she 
moved away. 

“ What’s that?” cried Fitzhenry, coming up to me. 
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“Only a rap for my presumption in asking if a briefless wight might 
venture to show himself at the house of Mrs. Fitzhenry.” 

*“‘ And Caroline says ‘ No,’” he rejoined, laughing. 

“Caroline intimates as much. It was only asked in jest, Fitzhenry.” 

“Then I tell you what, Ned, my boy,” he exclaimed, shaking my 
hands in his usual impetuous, pleasant manner ; “ I’ll take upon myself 
to give you an invitation beforehand, and a cordial one, too. No one 
shall be made more welcome than you, if you will only come to us—and 
the sooner the better.” 

“And your wife ?—allowing I took you at your word ?” 

“‘T hope and believe that my wife will start few difficulties of this 
nature when once she is mine.” 

“Fitzhenry, you are a favourite with Mrs. Dashingly and with the 
old priest. And possess, I believe, influence over them.” 

“They over me, you mean.” 

‘IT wish you could persuade them to see the folly of this scheme of 
theirs, the placing Lina in a convent. The very idea is ridiculous. Her 
education is finished. If they could be induced to settle the matter 
amicably, it would be much more desirable, especially for Lina, than 
our being obliged to come to a blow-up. Will you exert your in- 
fluence on her behalf?” 

“ No, Ned,” he continued, after a pause of deliberation ; “ to remon- 
strate about it is clearly what I have no right todo. Asto Father Peter, 
{ don’t think he has interfered much in it: it’s Mrs. Dashingly. You 
will allow me to express a hope, that whatever steps may be taken with 
regard to your sister, they may be the means of securing her happiness.” 

“‘T had deemed her a favourite of yours, Fitzhenry.” 

““ She is so—as being nearly connected with my future wife.” 

Did anybody ever happen to be in a house the day before a wed- 
ding? If so, they have een in it—that’s all. Cutting up wedding- 
cake ; tying and sealing up cards; burning old billets-doux of other 
suitors, and laughing over their locks of hair; trying on bonnets ; 
twisting up wreaths ; making up favours ; packing trunks ; writing letters 
for the morrow’s post, announcing the happy event which will then 
have taken place; cooking dishes for the breakfast, till the house smells 
like all the restaurants of the late Palais Royal condensed into one ; 
ejaculating notes of admiration at the arriving presents ; overwhelming 
the servants with a confused mass of directions, who in return are run- 
ning into every corner but where they ought to run ! 

Caroline wrote lots of letters, glad enough to be able to do so at last 
—she had waited for it for years. Her friends were numerous ; and all 
were favoured with an epistle, conveying the glad tidings. 

Carry was far from being jealous, that’s certain, or she would not have 
liked the whispered conversation between Fitzhenry and Lina all the 
time she wrote, or that duet in the otherroom. It was nothing to me: 
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but, upon my word, the captain’s stolen intercourse with Lina looked 
a vast deal more like love than his paraded attentions to Caroline. My 
private opinion was that he had scented his bride’s flirting propensities, 
and was playing off a bit of revenge. However, the morrow must end 
it. I'll be shot, too, if he did not kiss her! To be sure, he kissed 
Caroline at the same time, and said something about he and Lina being 
only a few hours off cousinship ; but I know this, that if Lina had been 
my ladye-love instead of my sister, I should have found my rest dis- 
turbed by visions of coffee and pistols. 

It was a beautiful day for a wedding. The sun shone, the bells 
tinkled, and the carriages rattled up with the guests. The first arrival 
was Dr. Cram and his lady, the latter’s bird-of-paradise nodding to 
the wind as she alighted, all splendid in a robe of pea-green bugles 
and gold wire. Sir Pepperton Jeffs dashed up with outriders. He 
bore a splendid case of pearls as a present for the bride, and a 
similar set for Lina. Mrs. Dr. Cram, who liked to have a finger in 
everybody’s pie, told him it was not etiquette to bestow upon the 
bridesmaid a like present to the bride’s. But Sir Popperton, who was 
a fiery man, observed that Lina was his niece as well as Caroline, and 
that etiquette might be smothered. 

Everybody was in high feather; aunt herself like the rising sun. A 
splendid scarlet dress, dazzling to behold, and a white bonnet and 
scarlet plume. Captain Fitzhenry looked very handsome—strange that 
he had not chosen a bride more worthy of him! Coffee and tea 
were handed round, but ‘Ae breakfast was to come afterwards. 

We were to set out for the church at ten, but that hour struck before 
Caroline made her appearance. Dr. Cram had twice looked at his 
watch, whena rush of white satin'and lace proclaimed the bride’s presence. 
Several damsels were in her train, but next to her, as chief bridesmaid, 
walked my gentle sister. The room fell into congratulations, and 
Carry’s gratified eye told that they were welcome. I never saw her 
look so well. Her dress, exclusive of jewels, must have cost what 
would keep me for six months. Lina was in a quiet, pale sort of silk, 
that I unfortunately called “stone ;” upon which Mrs. Dr. Cram in- 
dignantly snapped me up, and asserted that it was “ pearl grey.” Her 
bonnet was the same as Caroline’s, except the orange-blossoms, and she 
wore no jewels. The whole of Caroline’s dress had been Lina’s 
present. 

Captain Fitzhenry advanced, and did homage to his bride in a 
whisper. She received it with a genuine look of timidity, and turned 
away to shelter her blushes behind aunt's fiery petticoats. The captain 
then spoke to Lina in the same low tone, when she burst into tears, 
and nearly sobbed herself into hysterics. Thinking she was going into 
them out and out, I got some Preston salts ready, and called out for a 
can of water. I did not care for the hysterics, but I did care for 
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Lina, and felt a dreadful suspicion of her misplaced passion for Fitz- 
henry. 

“Never you mind, dear,” said Mrs. Dr. Cram, patting Lina on the 
shoulder; “it shall be your wedding next. Sha’n’t it, Mr. Alfred:? ” 

With great parade we sailed down to the equipages. But, elaborately 
as the procession was planned beforehand, the programme, amidst the 
bustle and excitement, was not strictly followed out. It often is 
not. 

The first mishap was with Fitzhenry’s carriage. The coachmen had 
received orders to place but a pair of horses to each carriage for church, 
and his appeared with four; but it was too late to remedy it now. 
The second blunder consisted in my aunt’s being bowed by Dr. Cram 
into his chariot, instead of Fitzhenry, and off they started. Fitzhenry 
stepped into his own, and there, behold! some bungler had planted 
Lina, So they went next. Then followed the bride, with Sir Popper- 
ton, Alfred, and Mrs. Dr. Cram, the bird-of-paradise’s tail tipping out 
at the window to gladden the admiring spectators; and the rest of us 
followed anyhow, just where we could scramble. 

Caroline was at the altar. The Reverend Doctor, in full canonicals, 
faced her, book in hand, and we were all on the tiptoe of expectation 
to hear the first word of the service. But there seemed a strange delay 
I was standing quite behind, and could see nothing but the bird-of- 
paradise and the top of my aunt’s scarlet plume. 

“What's he waiting for?” whispered I to Uncle Popperton, pulling 
him behind, and nodding towards old Cram. 

“What the deuce, boy !—would you marry her to herself? The 


captain is not come yet.” : 
“‘ Why, his carriage went second—next to the parson’s. Lina was in 


it. Is she not here?” 

*¢Can’t you see she’s not?” grumbled Sir Popperton. “It is plain 
enough.” 

I dare say it was plain enough to him, who was six feet two in stock- 
ings ; but I counted five feet nothing in boots. 

My aunt beckoned me forward. ‘“‘ Edward,” she whispefed, “go to 
the door and see. There is some dreadful accident, I fear ; he always 
would drive such spirited horses.” 

“ But he came next to you, aunt—before the rest of us. If there had 
been any accident, we must have seen it.” 

“‘ Those fools of postillions of his have driven to the Catholic chapel 
then,” answered aunt, in a fever. “ Do go and see.” 

I made my way in haste’to the Catholic chapel. Father Peter was 
there, waiting for the wedding, and no doubt thinking of the feast that 
was to follow it. He was to sit at my aunt’s right hand. But I could see 
no trace of Fitzhenry. The Cram footman stepped up to me as I was 


going back. 
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“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, touching his hat, “ but the captain’s car- 
riage went this way—don’t think it’s of any use looking for it that.” 

“Which way ?” 

“ Right down along the left road, sir, without turning to the church 
at all. The postboys were lashing their horses like mad, and the car- 
riage tore along and whirled off at the finger-post, which leads to 
nothing but the railway-station.” 

“Was the captain in it?” 

“The captain was in it, sir, and Miss Lina with him. His own man 
sat in the rumble.” 

“What the devil!” growled the choleric Sir Popperton, when I re- 
turned to report, ‘‘are we to cool our heels in this church all day ?” 

“‘ The breakfast !” stammered Dr. Cram, his nose turning to a light 
purple, as the fear gained ground that some untoward accident might 
put a stop to the banquet. 

“Those dreadful horses have run away with him, and he will never 
come back but with his head torn off,” shrieked Carry, going into an 
angry faint upon the altar steps. 

“Dear Mrs. Dashingly,” groaned Dr. Cram, “ don’t you think a little 
refreshment would revive her?—the breakfast—or so? She may have 
a fit of illness if she fasts longer.” 

It being obvious that a dwelling-house was a more convenient place 
than a church to wait in, while a man was brought home without his 
head, we returned to the carriages to be conveyed back again. Father 
Peter joined us as we entered the house, and Sir Popperton’s out- 
riders were despatched flying, in search of the runaway chariot. 

“There, he’ll soon be heard of now, my dear,” cried Dr. Cram to 
Caroline, his spirits going up at his proximity to the collation. 

Fitzhenry was heard of, and Lina also. 

May a certain gentleman fly away with me, if ever I saw sucha 
house in my life, before or since. My aunt danced a hornpipe with 
passion, and poor Caroline, in her wild dismay, tore her orange-blossoms 
to pieces. 

It appeared—for, bit by bit, the whole plot and counter-plot was 
laid bare—-that Fitzhenry had, in the first instance, proposed to Mrs. 
Dashingly for Lina. But the lady, with indignant firmness, informed 
him that he might just as well ask for Aer, or—say—for the whole 
convent of nuns; and that there was just as much probability of his 
obtaining them, as there was of his obtaining Lina. That the latter 
was promised to Alfred, and in the event of that project failing, she was 
to be “dedicated.” The communication was obligingly accompanied 
by a hint that if ever Captain Fitzhenry gave another thought to- 
wards Lina, he must bid farewell to Dashingly House. The 
captain bowed to the decision, apparently acquiescing in it, and 
continued his friendship with Dashingly. Caroline made a dead 
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set at him, as Lina was put out of the question. And—well—perhaps 
it was not quite right to pretend to fall desperately in love with her, 
but he declared that it was the only way he could devise to have access 
to the society of Lina. His attentions to Caroline were eagerly caught 
up by her and Mrs. Dashingly, and the preparations were hurried on, 
almost before a syllable had been spoken on his part. And now he had 
taken Lina off to the railway-station, where a special train was waiting, 
the engine at a white heat, to convey them towards Scotland. He left 
a polite note behind him, hoping Mrs Dashingly would forgive him for 
making Lina his wife, with his compliments to the convent, and a kind 
word to Father Peter. 

“‘The—the—the ¢hirty thousand pounds |” gasped Alfred, his lips all 
white, and his hair standing on end, “ does she take THAT?” 

Lina did ot take the thirty thousand pounds. If she married 
without consent before she became of age, only ten of it remained to 
her. The other twenty came plump to us six boys. 

Somebody set up an unearthly shriek, and began whirling about the 
room in a violent manner. It was a repetition of poor aunt’s hornpipe. 

“ The breakfast !” reiterated Dr. Cram, with tears in his eyes. “ Isn’t 
it to be eaten now?” 

“Of course it is to be eaten,” answered Sir Popperton, hardly able 
to speak for laughing. ‘I'll preside, if Mrs. Dashingly won't. 
God bless Lina! She will do more good in the sphere she has had the 
courage to choose, than she would have done shut up in a convent—I 
beg your pardon, holy sir,” with a nod to the priest, “I mean no 
offence. You may rely upon one thing, Mrs. Dashingly, that even 
if Fitzhenry had not stepped in, you should never have shut up Lina.” 

The priest bowed and smiled courteously. He was not half a bad 
old fellow, after all. 

So we men filed in to breakfast. And Mrs. Dr. Cram, who saw 
no fun in our having it to ourselves, took the lead in following us. 

Another mistake came to light. All Caroline’s letters, announcing 
the happy event to her friends, had been posted the previous night 
through the officiousness of the old butler. Carry was beside herself. 
In her mortification she would have married me ; want of briefs looked 
a trifling matter to her now, compared with remaining Miss Caroline 
Dashingly. I wished she might get it. 

And so ended poor Caroline’s wedding. 

Alfred talked largely about calling the captain to account: but it 
came to nothing. Sir Popperton’s opinion was strongly expressed, 
and as /e had thirty thousand pounds to leave to somebody, Alfred 
dutifully deferred to him. For myself, I had the supreme felicity, a 
fortnight afterwards, of giving away my sweet sister Lina to Captain 
Fitzhenry, at St. George’s Church, the two having some slight scruples 
about the legality of the previous marriage in Scotland. 
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‘Tt was a scene to be remembered in after years.” 








